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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


I N bringing out a second edition of “ The Life- 
ond Times of Sri Mad hwacharya," the publi- 
shers hare availed themselves of the opportunity 
to make tho treatment of the subject fuller by 
the addition of a critical estimate of “ The- 
Philosophy of Madhwacharya ” by Mr. S. Subba 
Rau, M. A. It is hoped that the present edition 
in its improved form will command a wide circu- 
lation. 
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SRI MADHWA AKD RMB&WAISR 




CHAPTER B. 


1.— INTRODUCTORY. 

/ r |'\HE present state of Indian History being 
X what it ip, no apology seems needed for 
. historic sketches, however humble their scope, so 
long as the subject treated of is comparatively 
unfamiliar. That it is so in the case of the 
Teacher, whose life it is here proposed to sketch, 
it is not bard to show. 

Tor in South India, from the seventh century 
onwards, if nob earlier, there have boon hundreds 
of 6aints and religious reformers labouring for 
the progross of * Protestant Hindusim,’ and 
leaving more or less of tangible results bohind. 
Of these, however, Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa, have had the special distinction of each 
associating bis name permanently with a more or 
less well-known system- of philosohpy, in addition 
to the religious and semi-religious reforms 
their systems or the .times _ severally called, forth. 
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Each has had accordingly a more or less influential 
following, though Sankara, according to a recent 
estimate, has nearly seventy-five per cent, of the 
Hindus still owning him as their guru. 

But the comparative and historic method of 
study, which for over fifty years has shown its/elf 
prominent in the West, and has still more recently 
bean making its influence felt in our own country, 
does not estimate the importance of a system by 
the mere number of people who accept it or pro- 
fess to follow it. It has got other tests and other 
standards to go by, and, from one point of view, 
all systems are alike useful for its mission. This 
being granted, it is rather strange that Sri Madhwa 
and his philosophy should thus far have received 
but scant attention at the hands of scholars, 
Western as well as Indian. Sankara and his 
system have, thanks to German and other Euro- 
pean savants, os well os the Theosophic Agency, 
been widely studied and estimated and admired, 
while Ramanuja may also be assumed to have 
become fairly well known, though not so widely 
known. The South Indian Yaishnavites, at 
any rate, who form his chief followers, have 
ehown themselves active in so many direc- 
tions and some at least of the well-known scholars 



«f that community have, by means of translations 
and otherwise, tried to familiarise the general 
public with their beliefs and practices. 

' It is doubtful, however, so far as one i6 aware, 
if the name of Madhwa, ns the Founder of an im- 
portant system of philosophy, is as yet a tenth ns 
familiar to the reader of things in general in 
other parts of India or even to those who claim 
special acquaintance with Indian thought in the 
West. Apparently it is not, for Mas Muller once 
mentions it, only to brush it lightly aaide, while 
Hunter, for instance, in his otherwise excellent 
.account of Heo*Hinduism, does not so much as 
mnke a bare mention of Madhwn or bis system 
among the Vaishnavite Reformers. It may be freely 
granted that, if the amount of following is the 
chief or solo index of the importance of a religious 
or philosophical system, Madhwnism must take its 
place much below the Chai(hanyite t Tallabhite or 
Kabirpanthi or other forms of Nortb-Indian Vaish- 
navism. But it may well be doubted whether 
that is always the right kind of test in determin- 
ing the intrinsic or relative worth of a system of 
philosophy. Any endeavour, therefore, which is 
meant to draw tho attention of the * comparative ' 
student to the chief features of the Diraita system 
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of philosophy as fashioned by its best exponent; 
ns well as to tbe life and times of tbo Founder,, 
may be assumed to need no special excuse for its 
making. 

2 —SCOPE AND METHOD. 

For these reasons the present is a small attempt 
at showing in outline the life nnd times of Srf 
Madhwncliarya nnd the main features of his phi* 
losophy. It is not proposed to discuss the latter 
at anything like adequate length or contrast it 
with other systems .preceding or following it, so ne 
to assign to it its place in the history of pliiloBo- ' 
phy. These must necessarily bo left to much better 
equipped hands and to future specialists nnd re- 
search students. All that is mount hero is to presont- 
in a general way the Teacher and his work on 
strictly historical lines and for the general reader's 
benefit. It is not directly addressed to the guru's 
followers — at any rate in the first instance — nnd 
not certainly to such of them as are striotly 
‘orthodox.’ They need not and are not called upon 
to subscribe to the rational line, which is here 
deliberately adopted, and which will bo strictly and 
scrupulously followed in the series of pamphlets 
meant to describe the Lives and Times of the 
chief gurus of India, of which this is the second-. 
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- It may be added, however, in passing, and by 
my of explanation, that the chief offence to the 
orthodox of every sect, committed by the adop- 
tion of Rationalism in religious matters, is the 
rejection among others of miracles popularly so- 
oalled — those supernatural incidents which gather 
round the memory of every great person by the 
•effoVts of enemies ns well ns* friends, and which 
nro addressed primarily to the vulgar nnd the 
■credulous , and are meant to ‘magnify' the 
.founder in their eyes. The intelligent reader 
■will easily analyse some of these and find that 
they all run in cortain common grooves, the most 
marvellous nnd astounding among them concern- 
ing themselves ns n rule with the sternest facts in 
-every man's life — his birth nnd exit. Row the 
historic presentation consistently and deliberately 
rejects miracles, for the simple reason that ' what 
is history cannot be supernatural, and what is 
supernatural cannot be history.' 

At the samo time, the rationalistic and historic 
spirit does not run-a-muck and absolutely exclude 
the ‘ heroic ’ nature of great men of thought or 

action. It will therefore bo found that, in nar- 

> 

rating the 1 story ' of Madhwa's life, his claim to 
originality is fully conceded, while at the same time 
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some account is also taken of the somewhat vagus 
notions — discomforting doubts of hitherto accepted 
•doctrines — which were prevalent at or before the 
time of his advent, and whioh assuredly had pre- 
pared the way for the acceptance of his message. 
3.— SOURCES. 

In the absence of any contemporary historical 
accounts, the lives of most of the gurus, and so of 
Madhwa among others, have necessarily to be 
extracted from other sources more or less indirect 
and necessarily imperfect — from their own works, 
if they have left any ; from the semi-mythical 
accounts which have come down to us in fmg- 
' xnente, or in compilations from thoir own disciples 
or their immediate followers; from songs, or 
indirect references in other quarters; and from 
fasRiis (inscriptions and the like) where these are 
available. 

Row, in Sri Madhwa’s case, we have undoubt- 
edly a large collection of his own works ( vide- 
Appendix A) at our disposal. The present 
writer, however, does not pretend to have studied 
any of them — at any rate in the original — 
in the historic or any other spirit. He, therefore, 
ventures to hope that the enlightened among his 
followers will undertake it as a labour of love. 
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and add to . tbe historic interpretation of the 
guru's teachings, though for purposes of bis tife, 
i% is to he feared that no material addition can 
be made from this source, this kind of literature 
being necessarily philosophic and impersonal.*' 
Next there are two compilations professing to 
tell the story of the guru’s life and work. These 
are if adhtca Yijaya and Afanimanjari — two 
compilations in verse — proceeding from Pundit 
Narayana Acharyn, son of Pandit Thrivikrama 
Achuryo, one of the greatest of M&dhw&’s 
converts. It need hardly bo said that these are 
more puranic than historic , and, being composed 
in a thoroughly orthodox spirit, require very 
careful handling for historic purposes. But such 
as they are, they form tho main basis of this 
sketch because it is a case of that or nono. 

The learned Appnyya DikBhit is known to have 
subjected Sri Madhwa’s philosophy to some criti- 
cal examination, but it is not within the reach of 
tbe present writer, and after all it is not likely to 
help historic nims very much, for the Dikshit 
lived long after tbe Teacher himself and his 

* Mr. Subha B«o of Salem hoB recently published 
translations or Sutra Bhaahya and tbe commen- 
lies of the Bhagatad Gita. The latter has a sketch 
the guru' 8 life but ncccB&arily of tho orthodox kind. 
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object was to criticise the philosophy, not to write 
of the philosopher, and his methods were anything* 
but historic. 

Sosane and inscriptions have yet to come to 
light, with perhaps the sole exception of one single 
epigraphic contribution of an inscription at Sti 
Kurmam relating to Swami Narahari Thirtba, 
from which one is able to limit the field pf 
conjecture relating to the time of Sri Madhwa’s 
existence and labours in our midst. Some day we 
may expect the mutts to discover documents pf 
high historic value, bat the day is not yet. 

In these circumstances the reader hardly needs 
to be cautioned against the imperfections attend- 
ing an attempt of this kind and the provisions! 
nature of most of the ‘conclusions' arrived at. 
He only needs reminding that, in presenting 
what facts and conclusions have become available 
to the writer, he has hem studiously keeping {he 
historic view of them throughout and has nPt 
deliberately chosen to go out of it. 



CHAPTER II 


1.— THE LA.ND OF THE GURU'S BIRTH. 

The land of the Guru’s birth combines all the 
rare physical beauties of Western Ooast Districts 
and its people have long been remarkable for 
-their fine build and high intelligence. In our 
own day the MangaloreanB have distinguished 
themselves irr many walks of life and their 
women form the best educated on our side. , 

It was about the middle of the eighth century 
■after Christ that this land of Ttiiuva, now com- 
prising the Oanaras more or less, is believed to 
'have received a fresh wave of Brahmin immigrants 
with whom this narrativo is immediately con- 
-cerned. They are known to have been invited by 
the Yanavasi Kadamba King, Mayura Tarmac. 
They were followers of Kumarila Bhatta in the 
main, that is, upholders of the Karma Marga as 
established by the Purva Mimamsa School of 
■Jaimini. Bhatta, it need hardly be stated, is 
now familiar to the schoolboy as the most success- 
ful and relentless of the persecutors of Buddhism 
in Horthern India, though the day may corns 
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when, through the kind offices of research, he- 
will cease to occupy that bad eminence to which- 
his friends and his enemies have both conspired 
to raise him 1 

These Bhatta immigrants, however, Boon em- 
braced in the nest generation the system of Sri 
Sankara, who had established a mutt at Sringeri, 
on the Tungabndhra, from which energetic 
apostolic successors were spreading his faith in all 
directions. 

For upwards of five hundred years Adwaitism 
and the practices associated therewith bad been 
spreading and driving their roots apparently with- 
out violence or tumult in every province of India, 
till at length the faith could claim more than 
ninety per cent, of the people of India. Even now, 
as has been noted already, according to a recent 
calculation, it includes about seventy-five per cent,, 
of the Hindus ; at the time of which we are writ- 
ing, therefore, it must have included more, foe 
there have since been schisms from it in the shape 
of Yaishnavite and other sects, which have drawn 
away large numbers of people from its ranks. 

2.— THE STATE OF SANK ABA’S SYSTEM* 

But Sankara’s system, like every other sys- 
tem that the world ftas seen, had undoubtedly 
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bad weak points about it f which, though hid* 
from men's gnze in its morning splendour, had 
silently grown with its growth and had begun 
to discover many ugly features, the worst of' 
which bore indirectly or otherwise on character. 
Pundit Karaynna notes some of them, though 
he is more vehement on the doctrinal side of 
the evil — perhaps because he regarded them, as 
Paul HI. did, parents of the other. 11 The doctors 
of the dominnnt theology had grown turbulent,' 1,16 
we are told, "and were proclaiming from the 
house-tops tlint phenomena were unreal, that the 
Lord is no Person and has no (righteous) attribu- 
tes, that souls were undifferentiated and so forth.. 
Sovcral pious people had begun to feel dissatisfied 
with the prevalent philosophy and itB influence on 
character. The shades of False Theology had 
obscured the Sun of Truth,” t and a vague and 
new tune was haunting the ears of some thousands- 
of the Canara people and of the adjoining dis- 
tricts. This tune it was given to Sri Madhwa 
* to eet to music.' 

We loam incidentally that Sankara’s was only 

1 M. Y. 

f E ft HM i SH fcT i M. Y. 
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•one of the twenty-one chief heretical systems 
then in existence. The names of these are given 
by more than one Madhwa writer, but in no 
recognised order — neither logical nor chrono- 
logical. But twenty out of twenty-one, apparently 
needed but little trouble to brush them aside, so 
'that the one system which Madhwa had to oppose 
with all his might was Sankara's, in doing which 
accordingly he has employed special methods and 
special care, ns will be detailed Inter on, nnd has 
set himself to condemn not only his philosophy in 
incidental and formal ways, but liis personality os 
well, nftor the manner familiar enough to the 
student of religious history — after the manner, 
for instance, of the Oatholicsin the case of Luther. 

One of these specinl methods was a new doctrine 
which was formed by the guru and definitely 
mentioned in his Bharata Thathparya JYirnaya, 
and reproduced with additions and embellish- 
ments by Pandit Narayana in his Madhwa Yijtrytt, 
•and, in a special manuer, in Manimanjari. Stated 
in the beaten way, then, the cause of the avatar 
of Madhwa was this : — 

The Dytias , , being eternal enemies of Vishnu, • 
had received repeated beatings at the hands of 
the Lord, whenever they presumed to trouble 
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His peoples — as, for instance, in connection with' 
His avatars of Nrisimhn, Kama and Krishna, 
Vayu, the son of Vishnu, had on every one of these 
occasions, appeared in the flesh along with his- 
Fatber — as Hanuman helping Kama, and as 
Bhima carrying out the wishes of Krishna and so 
forth. On this latter occasion, he hnd slain a 
d*dia, Maniman by name, (a story which may be 
read in the Aranya Parra), who, having thus 
beeu baffled in physical fighting, hnd for long 
boon plotting to croato a secession among the 
pcoplo of Vishnu. At length, having been armed* 
with the necessary weapons by Sivn, whom he 
had pleased with his penances and prayers, he 
entered the world ns Sankara and had, by reason 
of his raro dialectical skill, succeeded in spreading 
his false faith. Tim chosen of Vishnu had too 
long beon kept steeped in ignorance and, at the 
request of tho Dovns and Brnhina, Vishnu was 
pleased to dcsiro His son and servant Vayu to 
go down onco more and gather the good and the 
pious in tho fold and condomn tho wicked. The 
resolution having once been mado in heaven, it 
was made known to tho pcoplo (of South Onnara)* 
in various well-known ways. On one occasion, 
, for instance, at a festivo gathering at the temple 
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•of Udipi, the spirit 'of Ananteswar was upon a 
Brahmin and made him messenger of good news 
and proclaim the kingdom of heaven at hand. 
And it was also found, later on and after the 
-guru had made his mark fairly well, that the 
Big Veda itself had foretold the advent of the 
great reformer and his triumphs 1 

There is nothing absolutely original under the 
■sun — no, not even in the white heat of religious 
rancour. The stories bear such a monotonous 
feature about them. For the reader has but to 
change the names, and he will find the story 
'fitting a hundred other contexts equally well. 

The real situation, however, was that Sankara's 
system had shown itself more intellectual than 
moral, as has been already said, and over the 
whole of India the wave of Bhakthi Marga was 
•passing for some centuries — due, perhnps, among 
other things to Islamic activities of those days. 

3.— BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS OF THE 
GURU. 

In those days there lived in Pajaka, in the 
village of Belle, six miles to the south-east of 
Udipi, a Brahmin of the name of Madhya Geha* 

. i 

* Literally, middle-house — an evident rendering into 
Sanskrit of the Tentacular clan-name or distinotive 
■family name. 
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•owing some smell plot of garden land and living 
on what could bo got from cultivating it. He was 
well versed in the Vedas and the Vedangae and was 
honorably surnamed the JBhatta. He bad married 
a boautiful and virtuous wife Vedavati by name, 
by whom he had had, in the course of several 
years, two sons and a daughter, of whom the sons 
had diod in infancy, while the daughter was still 
living. The Brahmin, however, being strictly 
orthodox in his views, bad been longing for a 
eon * to continue the thread of his line * and he 
-and hiB wife had been moving with prayers and 
penances the Lord of TTdipi, who was their tutelary 
Deity. At length, after a trial of over twelve 
years, the Lord was pleased to hear their prayers 
and bless them, and in the year 4300 of Kali 
Yuga, which roughly corresponds to 1199 of the 
Christian era, on the last day of Dasra, the wife 
of Madhya Geha presented him with a son. And 
this son became Sri Madhwa, tho Founder of the 
Dwaita System of Philosophy. 

Tiie year of bis birth is indicated by the guru 
himself in his Bkarata Thatparya Xirnaya and 
has nearly been established by a recent epigra- 
phic find at Sri Jvurmam , of which mention has 
already boon made. Mr. H. Krishna SaBtry, the 
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finder, nrgues the question of the exact year in a. 
thoroughly scientific way and reaches the con- 
clusion that the year of the guru’s birth, must 
have been 1238 A. D. The present writer how- 
ever is not prepared to rogard it ns conclusive, and 
until the chain of his argument is made more 
complete, is not willing to summnrily reject the 
sloka referred to ns an interpolation, which is 
what the Sostri does. For the present, then, the- 
year of the guru’s birth is 1199. But though the 
yenr is thus n matter of doubt, tho month and day 
are quite accurately known, for Madlitoa Navami 
is the first red-letter day of the Madhwa Calendar. 
Mr. 0. M. F. Aclinr disoussoB tho question at somo 
length and believes 1238 A.D. to be the yenr in 
which the guru was born or became a Sanyasin t 
But in this discussion Vidyasankar is left out of 
account, which is not desirable, for next nfter 
the Guru himself, he is the chief actor in this ’play/ 
as will be shown below. 

The event naturally caused tho greatest re- 
joicing in the family. More than that, it caused 
rejoicing in Heaven and the Devas proclaimed 
success to the righteous and confusion to tho 
wicked. The spirit of Yayu was also seen to 
descend from Heaven and enter thB child’s body 1 
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' The father blessed the same of the Lord and 
called the child Vasudeva, and the child grew up 
and was the joy of his parents and friends. 
Orientals nre, as a rule, precocious and VaBudeva 
gave indications from childhood onwards of a 
glorious future. Miracles necessarily formed part 
of them, of which a sample or two must suffice 
for our present purpose. The parents had taken 
the child to be presented to the Lord of TJdfpi 
and, as they were returning through a dense and 
fearful forest, an evil spirit dwelling thereabout 
opposed their way, but presently felt rebuked by 
the divine Child and went about his business, 
bearing testimony to the godly presence of Vayu. 
On another occasion, in his fifth year, the child 
was one day found missing and after an anxious 
search made everywhere for three whole days, his 
parents saw him again at the temple of Ananteswar 
at Udipi, teaching gods and men how to worship 
Vishnu hccording to the Sbastras. 

In due course VaBudeva was initiated into the 
mysteries of the alphabet and invested with the 
sacred string and sent to the village school to 
learn the chanting of the Vedas along with other 
boys of his age. Among these he soon distin- 
guished himself very highly in various forms of 
6 
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physical exercise and field games. He conld 
wrestle, run, jump and swim most wonderfully — 
so much so that people loved to call him Bhima 
for his strength and agility. Perhaps it was this 
fact, which need not be doubted, that was after 
all the chiof foundation of the doctrine already 
referred to, and what was at first more rhetoric, 
was afterwards changed either silently or delibe- 
rately into logic, and sanctified later into an 
undoubted article of faith. Hundreds of other 
examples may be cited to prove that the grandest of 
doctrines often rest upon very simple foundations. 

The reader will easily call to mind the celebrated 

■ 

Christian dootrine of tranBubstantiation and, in 
our o\?n land, it is in some quarters believed that 
the celebrity of Daaagriva , the ten-headed 
{Havana), rests upon nothing more than a bit of 
rhetoric indicative of that chieftain's * bull-neck ’ ! 

In his studies, properly so called, bowever, 
Vasudevn is said to have failed to give his teacher 
satisfaction or promise of any kind, being habi- 
tually irregular in attendance and inattentive to 
lessons, This statement does not agree with what 
has been already said about the boy’s precocity, 
but we must suppose this to be an attempt, clumsy 
perhaps, but well meant, to show the divine side 
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•of the Guru and magnify it in the eyes of the 
■disciples. The village schoolmaster, therefore, appa- 
rently gave him up in despair and Yasudeva left 
school soon after, though it is not easy to say 
when. 

The next event in his life was his renunication, 
which, ns we shall presently see, occurred about his 
twenty-fifth year, and, on this occasion, we find him 
styled Purna-Pragna in recognition of his un- 
common learning in the Yedas and VedangaB. It is 
hard to reconcile both these statements without 
someconnectinglink. We have, therefore, to assume 
that, humanly speaking. VaBudeva left the village 
school after the usual vedic course was completed, 
and, for several years afterwards, had been learn- 
ing the Shaslras, i.e., logic, grammar, dialectics 
and the like ; to what excellent purpose, the 
world has since known so well. 

4.— THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 

Rut all these several years there were forces 
working within, which are now hid from us, but 
which were 6lowly drifting Yasudeva towards 
renunciation. The Pundit himself does not help 
us here, for he merely talks of the gods hastening 
him on and other vogue things, which in effect 
amounts to saying he does not know. Whatever 
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the reason, however, when Yasudeva at length 
made hp his mind to renounce, he proved himselF 
terribly in earnest about it, sought for a guru to 
formally intitiate him and soon found him in a 
certain Achuthnpreksha, if that is a reliable pro* 
jper name. This monk, we are told, had become 
dissatisfied with the Yedanta he had been taught 
and was awaiting the advent of some mnn of God 
to reform it. How far this could have been true, 
we shall find later on, when his own pupil was 
trying to wean him from the old faith. 

The act of renunciation was not easy, for the 
hoy was the darling of his parents and, what more, 
their only son. It, therefore, meant that the old 

parents were once again to go without funeral 

/ 

rites — the worst lot that could befall them in the 
circumstances. They begged, they chid and re* 
monstrated. But Yasudeva prophesied a younger 
brother for himself and having remained a. 
* secular' novice till it was realised in due course 
and his brother (Yislmuthirtba, ns he came to be 
known long after), was born, he got at length 
initiated according to the Shostras and was nc* 
claimed by the assembled people with tho title of 
Puma Pragna, Immediately after the ceremony 
was over, as the young monk was * adoring 
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Anantcswar, the spirit of the Lord was on one of 
the crowd, who turning to Achutapreksha cried 
•out, ‘ My son, belftld my beloved for whom 
thou hast been longing all the while 1 He iB 
thy guide and the meanB of thy salvation ! * 

The not of renuncintion is usually placed in 
Vasudeva's ninth year by the orthodox — for very 
•obvious reasons. But two or three good reasons 
may be adduced to prove thiB was much later, 
, though thereby it is not meant to lessen the 
guru's greatness any way. It may be said once 
for all that the greatness of Sri Madhwa, like the 
.greatness of other persons of his class, does not 
-depend on these frail crutches, but rests on the 
solid foundation of the work he has done. 

■ How, in the first place, the Pundit mentions 
the occurrence of a festival immediately after this 
renuncintion, which looks most like the Maliama- 
Jiharn celebrated once every twelve years at Kumba- 
konam. The period of twelve years is calculated 
-on the motions of the plnnet J upiter, and its latest 
•celebration was in 1897. Tradition among 
Madhwns connects the institution of this festival 
-at Humbakonnm with the name of Ma Ihwa, and 
there is nothing to point against it. If then he 
(had established a festival of this kind, he must 
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have modelled it on what was obtaining at Odip? 
in that connection. This conclusion may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction, if the 
festival had been kept up still at Udipi, but 
unfortunately it is not — worse than that, no one 
remembers its ever having been done there in the 
past, so that all tracing it to'its right source has- 
now become impossible. It is some small consola- 
tion that there is still a festival of the kind 
observed at a shrine in South Oanara called 
Tyiasthala. 

If, therefore, we agree to take this occurrence 
for a fact, and calculate backwards, it reduces 
tbe guru's age at tbe time of the renunciation to- 
either thirteen or twenty-five. The writer prefers 
taking the latter, for, ae has been already said, 
Tasudeva had by the time he renounced, not only 
mastered his training in Lhe Vedas and Vpdangas,. 
but had also been waiting for some years to please 
his parents, who described themselves as old 
past all hopes of child-bearing. There is, there- f 
fore, every likelihood of its proving the right 
time, if we agree that Vasudeva renounced in his 
twenty-fifth yeaxj and became a monk to be- 
known from that time by the name of Pimia- 
JPragna. 
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The dedication of his lifo lioreby to the study 
and realisation of Vedanta soon brought his 
vigorous dialectical and logical powers totho front 
and the old Sankarita Yedantism of Achuta- 
preksha failed to satisfy him. Ho saw weak 
points in it at every step and, unconsciously per- 
haps at first, bub slowly and surely, ho was 
drifting towards opposition. While it was yet 
in its earlier stages, he hnd had on several occa- 
sions to argtio with his own guru, who had boen 
nourished in the old faith, and often to carry 

i 

discussion to unpleasant lengths. But tho fame of 
his discourses soon spread and tho young monk’s 
strong convictions and great originnlity began 
to bo noised abroad in tho neighbourhood and 
his presence felt in many different ways. 

Some time after his learning had made him a 
worthy recipient thereof, Aciiutnprobsba was 
glad to promoto him to tho first rank of monkhood 
and instnl him, ns tho Pundit says, Ruler oj the 
Kingdom of Vedanta, which Id all likolihood 
means, mnlco him Head of tho mvtt he was ruling 
till then. On this occasion ho received the name 
of Ananda Thirtha, tho name by which ho styles 
himself in all his writings. Tois position gave 
him tho Grst place among tho monks at tho mutt 



Attached to Ananteswar, and for some years they 
all lived exercising themselves in prayers and 
penances, study, disputations and the other duties 
enjoined on the order. 



CHAPTER III. 


1.— THE GURU’S SOUTHERN TOUR. 

The Deccan in thoso days was, as we know, 
split up into a number of kingdoms of varying 
sizes and importance, mostly independent, too 
often hostile and intriguing. Several names of 
such kingdoms and rulers have been unearthed 
and gathered together by the labours of Archaeo- 
logists. But, whatever their other defects, the 
chiefs were, as a rule, all professing patronnge to 
learning, such ns it then was. Occasionally there 
wero specialists gracing particular courts, Buch, 
for instance, as Viffnancsioara. But the bulk of 
the Pundits were, ns a rule, ' generalists ' and 
were able to discourse, loudly, if nob always profi- 
tably, on ‘the sciences’ in general, and the Vedanta 
in particular. And in an nge of incessant wars, 
troubles and insecurity, tho most pleasing feature 
of the Indian Innd undoubtedly was, that it was 
■easy and possible for men of learning to travel 
from court to court with the express purpose of 
beating opponents at the dialectical tournaments 
and melifo, with which kings and chiefs loved to 
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amuse themselves, and of winning sonorous titles 
and tangible rewards. The reader may, if he* 
likes, feast his ears with a few specimen titles like 
* Tharkapanchancma,’ ‘ Yadi Simha,' l Prativadi 
flhayanJcara ,’ and the like still surviving in odd 
corners. The discourses were usually dry as dust 
and academic, exoept when on occasions it was a 
case of Buddhist or Jain persecution, when a 
ghastly interest attached to it, where men were 
driven to argue with the noose of Zaleukos 
thrown about their necks, and an angry and 
clamourous multitude were eager to decide ques- 
tions on other grounds than their merits. Headers 
of the lives of saint3 in ail lands will easily recol- 
lect eases where miracles of n sort too often decided 
for or against a party. Madhwa, os we may here- 
after agree to call Ananda Thirtha, though for 
reasons not well known, had, during these quiet 
years, come across many such peripatetic knights 
cf learning and had learned to recognise his supe- 
riority and to habitually oppose the essentials of 
the old faith. 

At length, sure of holding his own in controver- 
sies Madhwa set out for a tour through the south- 
ern districts of South India. We learn that just 
before doing it, he managed to make his peace with 
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hjs father. This evidently means that the wrath,, 
which had inflamed poor Madhya Geha on the 
occasion of his son’s proposed renunciation, be- 
cause all his entreaties had failed to shake 
Madhwa’s resolve, had not cooled down until 
several years after, and not until the rising fame- 
of the young monk had justified his choice, and- 
he was tempted to exclaim, as the father of 
another seemingly unpromising son did in pro- 
fane history, 1 after all the booby has some 
sense 1 ’ 

Accompanied hy Aohutapreksha and others, 
Madhwa went south and stopped at Yishnu- 
mangalam. This town which lies twenty-seven 
miles South of Mangalore, we shall meet in this 
sketch once more in a later context. Here- 
occurred one of those miracles which delight his- 
devout followers most, and which connect him 
with Bhima in one of his 1 tremendous’ aspects. 
The reader will remember the highly delightful 
story of the Fandu hero’s encounter with the 
Asura Baku and his eating with ease the 
* monster’ dinner which had been prepared for 
him, and which had been entrusted into his 
hands ,to be taken to the monster. What we 
have in Madhwa Vijia is but a tame version- 
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-of this Btory, and Madhwa is said to have 
satisfied his hosts by this exhibition of his Bhima 
nature. A dozen times or so he eats fairly * mon- 
strous 1 dinners, but the more miraculous part of 
-the story is where we find him doing the' very 
•opposite of it, namely, 1 multiplying loaves' to 
•meet the needs of his party in the midst of wilder- 
•neBses. Ihg reader will again think of the story of 
Krishna eating the only grain of rice which Drau- 
-padi could find for him on a rather serious occa- 
sion in the period of the exile of the Pandus, of 
which this is perhaps a’distorted and tame version. 
2.— THE INCIDENT AT TRIVANDRUM. 

The next important halt was made at Trivan- 
drum and hore it was, in all likelihood, that an 
event occurred which has served since as a turning 
point in the history of Madhwaism. We saw that 
Madhwa was till now only engaged in controvert- 
ing individual articles of the monistic faith and 
•baffling the average championB of that faith whom 
he happened to meet, by his pitiless logic and 
•cross-questioning. Prom this desirable attitude of 
healthy enquiry and research, Madhwa felt 
'bound to turn, after what occurred here, and 
discover, now and ever afterwards, an attitude 
•of uncompromising hostility and loathing towards 
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ihe person of Sankara, his system and his followers. 
What in reality it was that occurred, we cannot 
tell, for we have only the evidence of a partisan,, 
wbowns not himself an eye* witness to it, and who 
' is evidently desirous to show his own sido to the 
best advantage. Bitb even he finds it hard to die* 

miss it in the easy and beaten way in^which other 
controversies are brushed aside and, reading be* 

tween tho lines, therefore, wo are not perhaps 
wrong in concluding that there was a disputation 
held here before tho King, according to the custom- 
obtainting in suck oases ; that it was between 
Mndhwn and tho then incumbent of the Sringeri 
mutt who had chanced to be there touring on his 
own account; that Madhwa was not able to 
silence his opponent ns speedily or effectively here,, 
ns he is said to have done elsewhere ; and that the 
disputants parted in anger and ill-will and 
smarting under the injury thus caused to his- 
. reputation, Madhwa boro over aftorwards deadly 
enmity to tho trumphant rival and treated him 
and In's triumph in the way familiar to us in 
religious controversies ; pretty much, that is, as. 
tho early Christians treatod the Homans and tho 
Pagans generally, when they bccamo tho objects of 
reloutlces persecution at their hands ; or as the 
Protestants looked upon Philip and his agents. 
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The Pundit calls this monk of Sringeri Sankara 
(with a slight modification of the first letter, 
made in the worst of tastes), and, though that 
-great guru had lived and laboured six or seven 
centuries earlier, coolly asks us to believe he 
•had come down again to secure a dialectical victory 
-over Madhwa. At the same time, he gives us a 
rare [glimpse of this person, for he cells 
■'8tj$i5Hj | £i | H 0 K him ' the dwarf with the 
honorific affix new', which being interpreted is, 
that he bore the name of Sankara, with a well- 
known decoration or some other 

adjectve like.it prefixed to it. We are naturally 
curious to learn more about this dwarfish monk, 
who was in the main instrumental in- making 
Madhwa’s attitude towards the faith and person 
of Sankara into one of eternal hostility. £ut 
unluckily neither Madhwa Vijiya nor Mamiman- 

jari throws further light on him. 

There is, however, a list of Sankara’s successors 
furnished by the Sringeri mutt, though it is mani- 
festly incomplete and imperfect. We have never- 
theless the rare luck to find in it the name of Vidya 
Sankar , who is said to have occupied the seat 
between 1228 A.D, and 1333 A.D. The latter 
is worthless, for it would give Vidya Sankar 
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a pontificate of a hundred and five yeara ! We, 
therefore, reject it. But the year 1228 is very 
important, for, among other things, it settles' the 
time of Madhwa’s Southern tour, if not his age at 
the time of renunciation. Yidya Sunknr having 
■been installed in 1 228, "the tour of Mndhwa must 
•only hnvo occurred sometime after that event, 
when probably that monk was also making hiB 
first tour about his * diocese 1 which, to this day, 
includes Trivandrum. 

The rise of bad blood here, under circumstances 
mentioned, and the accidental coincidence of the 
names of his adversary and of the Founder of 
Adwaitism, therefore showed itself in the form- 
ation of the Bhima-Maniman theory, shaped and 
fortified during the guru’s own life-time and 
-embellished and added to by the zeal of his suc- 
cessors. This conclusion becomes all the more 
•probable when it is remembered that, in addition 
to this occurrence at Trivandrum, Madhwa and 
bis followers were for mnny years afterwards, being 
persecuted and annoyed in various ways by the 
■followers of the dominant faitb, a few of which 
will bo found in their proper contests later on. 

The addition of Yidya- to the name of Sankar 
.gives point to this argument, for it indicates the 
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Swatni's great learning in Adwaitism and accounts 
for the tough fighting and the unpleasant ending, 
of the controversy at Trivandrum. So that it may 
now be taken as good as proved that the parties* 
to this dispute were in very truth Vidya Sankar 
and Madhwa and that the result of the dispute 
was a turning point in the genesis of Madhwaism. 

The ill-will originating at Trivandrum was 
further intensified by a second collision afc 
Homes war, where for four months or more * tbs 
wicked dogs kept howling at his gates, while the 
lion within very properly refused to be drawn out 
or disturbed by them.' 

Then the guru travelled to Srirangam and 1 
along the banka of the Palar hack to Udipi. 

3.— THE NET RESULT OF THE TOUR. 

The account we have of some of the contro- 
versies of Madhwa in this tour tallies wonderfully 
with what wo learn from other sources regarding' 
the general characteristics of disputations in those 
days. They are mere * academics * and touch on 
abstruse philosophic questions, on which the last- 
word could never be said. One sample will suffice.- 
The Pundits ‘somewhere on the hank of the 
Palar , ' probably Oonjeeveram, desired to try 
Madhwa’s powers of exposition and taking advent 
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age of a casual remark of bis, that it was possible 
to interpret the Srutis in three ways, the Maha- 
iharata in ten ways and each of the Thousand 
Names of Vishnu in a hundred different ways, they 
challenged him to interpret the first of the Names 
Vtsva , in a hundred ways, tempting him and 
meaning to trap him. But he knew their hearts 
and took up the challenge with alacrity andl 
with the help of rules relating to the use of pre- 
fixes and suffixes, began to expound the meaningB 
connoted by the term Visva in such a terrific 
manner that, before he had done with half a dozen, 
the Pundits felt dazed and stunned, aod earnestly 
besought him to desist, owning his divinity with- 
' out question as well as their own littleness I 

The net result of the tour was Madhwa’s per- 
ception of his own gijeatness and the widening of 
the breach between him and the head priest of the 
Sringeri mutt. Accordingly Boon after his return, 
he wrote his commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, 
which set forth incidentally the essentials of his 
faith and formed the prelude to the composition 
of the guru’s commentaries of the Vedanta Sutras, 
and the forma] proclamation of his faith later on. 






CHAPTER IV. 


1. THE GURU’S NORTHERN TOUR. 

The nest event in his life was the tour through 
Hindustan, but it must have occurred several 
years after his return to Udipi from the south. 
3Tor, in the first place, the greatest of his works, 
namely the commentaries of the Vedanta Sutras, 
is found finished by the time Madhwa reached 
Benares. But as we have found that Madhwa’s 
progress till now had been but gradual and slow, 
starting from objections to stray points and ending 
in the commentaries of the Gita, we shall not be 
wrong in allotting some few years to the composi- 
tion of this sheet-anchor of every faith — the 
commentaries of the Sutras, We may, therefore, 
take it that the actual composition of the work 
was done at Udipi during a fairly long interval, 
and that it was revised and received its touches 
later in the light of the criticisms it had had at 
Benares, the oentre of learning at all times. 

Again, among the incidents connected with this 
tour, mention is made of a certain King Iiloara 
Dev a in Maharashtra, who tried to impress 
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Madhwa and party into his Borneo — apparently 
in connection with tho building of some dam or 
fashioning a canal. Tho King, oE course, 
smarted for it, Eor tho spirit was upon him and, 
haring bidden tho Guru to work, ho Eound at the 
close of the day that ho had been unconsciously 
working for him the whole day ! 

Patting mirnclo on one side, howover, wo mny 
try to examine this proper name and we find 
among the Yadava chiefs of Devagiri, there 
wns a king of the namo of Mahadeva, who 
reigned from 1260 A.D. to 1271 A.D. Tho 
names aro identical and tho use of the one for 
the other is a well-known poetical shift. ‘We 
•havo seen that the Guru’s tour through the 
'Southern Districts could not havo occured ear- 
lier than 1228 A.D., and we may, therefore, now 
agree that the northern tour could not havo 
occurred earlier than 1260 A.D., and for a simi- 
lar reason. The interval though long, was Burely 
-not too long for tho preparation of tho commen- 
taries of the Vedanta Sutras, which is, os has been 
said, the sheet-anchor of every system of Vedanta 
Philosophy. And thero were doubtless other 
* works composed about this time, as occasion 
demanded. 



S) DIFFICULTY OF TOURING IN THOSE 
TIMES. 

The events . connected with this tour seem to- 

0 

have been recorded by an eye-witness, from 
whom Pandit Narayana professes to have bor- 
rowed his version. Read carefully, we discover 
many interesting facts about the state of the 
country in those days. Wild beasts infested 
the roads, and gangs of dacoits, wilder than 
beasts. Many of the miracles were accordingly 
the shifts of the Guru to extricate himself and 
party from these dangers. Rivers were unford- 
able or impassable, and it required much skill 
on the part of the Guru to effect his purpose. 
On one such occasion we have the well-known 
miracle of walking across a sheet of water ‘ with- 
out wettiug the doth.’ Chiefs were sometimes 
neutral, sometimes hostile. They had to be 
coaxed or evaded. All the originality of the 
guru was needed on such occasions. One in- 
stance given by the Pundit is of rare value. It 
shows the difference between the apostolic suc- 
cessors of Madhwa and bis own self in a striking 
manner. In the course of his travels, it happened 
that on some occasions’Madhwa met hostile Maho- 
medan chiefs, whom, however, he found it possible- 
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■and desirable to pacify by means of conciliatory 
speeches made, os tho Pundit adds, tn their own 
language — that is in Urdu or Persian. Just so. 
For Mndhwn, as tho founder of a new system, 
fiad necessarily bad to learn other systems, and, in 
practical matters, to deal with people in sensible 
■ways, and understand the secret that 'the 
nearest road to a man's heart lies through the 
‘tongue.’ So, whatever use he might make of 
tho term * Mlcchcha' for dialectical purposes, he 
■had had no scruple to deal with them in person 
and hold concourse with them to effect his pur- 
poses. Tho present day Gurus, on the othor hand, 
the Stoamis, that iB, those thnt occupy the mutts 
everywhere in India, are much diviner beings than 
their founders, for, so far from learning Mlechcha 
languages, or indeed learning anything at nil 
thnt may do them or others good, they shut 
themselves up ns a rule, and when they find they 
must stir out, do it with all manner of absurd 
precautions ; and if, ns ill-luck would have it, they 
■chance to moot tho gesso of n Mlechcha 0, walking 
the road, they must needs fast tho whole day and 
make gifts of milch cows to purify themselves ! ! 

At Goa, it appears, the Guru had actually to 
■save himself and party by flight. 
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• Of all the troubles which attended the tour, 
however, one of the most annoying BeemB to have 
been the angularities of his own 'immediate* 
disciples — those who were doing him personal 
service and were, therefore, moBt intimate with 
him. They were apparently a wild set of Qanara 
Brahmins, with thick heads and stalwart limbs. 
The other miracles which they had witnessed 
having apparently failed to touch their hearts, 
the Guru had to prove his Bhima nature to them 
by actual wrestling with them jointly and severally 
and ' flooring ’ them all with ease ! 
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3. THE GURU AT HARDWAB : THE 
SUTRA BHASHYA. , 

In this manner Madhwa reached Hard war* 
■where he stayed and passed a number of days in 
fasting, silence and contemplation, and then left 
all alone for ‘ the abode of Yyasa ’ — the Him- 
alayan Badari or some wilderness adjoining. Here 
he remained some time, nobody knowing any- 
thing of his movements'. The Pandit, of coarse, 
talks of the Gum's unwillingness to go back to 
the mortal world, for it had all become rotten 
at that time and of his hesitation ‘to throw 
aaorifioial rice before dogs'; as well as Yyasa's 
encouragement asking him to go, because there 
were still people left in the world who deserved 
and desired salvation. This in all probability 
means that the Guru began proclaiming his faith 
only after much hesitation and prolonged mental 
struggle. 

Having made up his mind, however, he re- 
turned to Hard war ‘ like unto the Prince of the 
monkeys after the memorable crossing of the 
sea,' and began fearlessly proclaiming the 
supreme Godhead of YiBbnu and published his 
most ^enduring work, the commentaries of the 
Yedanta Sutras — the terror of all rival systems 
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and the glory of Narayana, and preaching hie 
faith wherever he went, he returned slowly, 
stopping at Halyan, the metropolis of the Ohalukya 
Empire and the natural resort of Pundits in those 
days. Here he made his first great conversion, 
that, namely, of an eminent rival Solhanabhalta 
by name, who, os has been noted, succeeded the 
Guru after his departure and became head of 
the mutt, whose branches* at the present day 
claim the allegiance of the bulk of the Madhwas. 
4. BAOK TO UDIPI— MINOR REFORMS. 

On his return to TTdipi Madhwa’a first business 
was to convert his own Guru Aohutspreksha. 
Though we wore told on a former occasion he was 
one of those who had become dissatisfied with the 

* Tho succession list usually given is as follows : — 
Sri Alndhwaobarya. 

Fadmanabha Thirtha alias Sobhanabhatta. 
Narahari Thirtha. 

Madhavt Thirtha. 

Alrshobbyia Thirtha, 

Jaya Thirtha (Scholiast of Madhwa's commentaries), 
Vidyatlji Raja. 

Vyasa Raya mutt, UttaraJi mutt, Sumatindra \nutt . 
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faith, in which ha had been brought up, the ac- 
count of his conversion given here seems to point 
to a different state of things altogether. For, 
Madhwa had to repeat his arguments refuting the 
-faith of Sankara over and over to him, and when 
that course failed to convince Achuthapreksha, he 
had to add the terror of his voice, and anathemas 
in case of further persistence, before the Guru's 
-mind could be purged of all heresy ! 

As conversions multiplied and new questions 
presented themselves for solution, the Guru 
•made a number of changes, though perhaps not 
all of them reforms. The branding on the 
shoulders with the arms of YIshnu, already 
adopted by Ramanuja was declared necessary 
according toShastras, though the way in which it 
is now done— under which the Madhwa men and 
women are branded every time that the head of 
-their mull makes his 1 visitation, 1 — is perhaps a 
novelty introduced after lladhwa's time. The 
founding of the temple at TJdipi in honor of 
Krishna was meant to unify and concentrate the 
interests of his followers and, to this day, most 
■of the orthodox Madhwas manage to' go to TJdipi 
-once at least in their lives. The prohibition of 
bloodshed in connection with sacrifices (of which' 
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more hereafter) was,' however, a reform of no- 
small consequence for which the societies for the 
prevention of cruelty (and torture) to animate 
and those that feel with it, might truly feel 
grateful to the Guru. 



CHAPTER V, 


1. BEGINNINGS OF PERSECUTION. 

But these changes and conversions naturally 
earned for the tcnchor a rich crop of enemies among 
tho followers of the dominant faith and its high 
priests at Sringori. The Sringeri mutt having 
long enjoyed great political influence in addition 
to its superiority in point of numbers on its side, 
we can easily imagine its attitude towards % rival 
so near its hendqiiartera (Udipi is not very far 
from Sringeri,} proclaiming himself a prophet 
and denouncing the accepted doctrines. OeaselesB 
Insults and injuries were bound to be the order of 
tho dny, especially as tho now sect, besides being 
inferior in numbers, hnd as yot had no royal sup* 
port under which to thrive peaceably or ' forcibly.’ 
Maltreatment with impunity must necessarily have 
made tho anxious eyes of the followers turn tow- 
ards tho Guru for romedy, and ns the prospect of 
immediate redress of wrongs could not under the 
circumstances be held out, the Guru must have 
formulated tho famous Bhima-Mamman Theory, 
under which tho dominant sect and its founder- 
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'became, as has been already related, the eternnl 
enemies of the people of God/ seeming to prosper 
for a time, but bound ultimately to be beaten by 
tbe Lord’s servant. 

This is the only rational conclusion which one 
has to draw from the nnrrative we have concern- 

• s 

ing the composition of a work which Mtdhwa 
was busy with at this time. It was the Malmbhara- 
ia Thathparya Mrnaya, i. e., Exposition of the 
right meaning of Mahahharata. 

This revision of the great epic of Yyasa was 
rendered necessary, we are told, inasmuch ns the 
sage’s meaning had become misunderstood and 
foreign matter had got mixed with the original ; 
Madhwa is stated to have gone to the abode of 
Yyasa to obtain his special sanction for rewriting 
his work and, fortified with it, to have written the 
Mahahharata aright, t.e., so ns to strengthen his 
system and confirm and sanctify the Bhima- 
Maniman incident, as yet without a local habita- 
tion. The general reader notes that Yynsa’s special 
sanction was needed only in two coses — the com- 
mentaries and this Be version. The former needed 
it, as a matter of course, for it was the basis of 
the system. Why the latter Bhould need it, while 
some other works of the Guru, . more important 
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from a doctrinal point of view, do not seem to , 
have felt the need for it, is a question naturally 
suggesting itself to the curiouB mind and demand- 
ing an answer. It may not perhaps be altogether 
wrong for us to suppose that the dootrine in ques- 
tion, which was for the first time formulated, was 
the chief cause of the special fortification felt 
needed in this case. 

2. THE APPROPRIATION OP THE 
LIBRARY. (•' 

We now come to the greatest injury the Guru 
sustained at the bands of the rival priests during 
his lifetime. More than a chapter aud-a-half 
out of the sixteen chapters of Madhwa Vijaya 
is devoted, to the narration of this incident, there- 
by showing its great importance. It was the 
forcible appropriation of the Guru’s library by the 
head of the Sringeri mutt. It happened in this 
way. 

After the encounter at Trivandrum, Yidya 
Sankar of Sringeri did not apparently trouble 
further about Madhwa, for the simple reason 
that the latter had not become formidable until- 
several years after. The date of Yidya Sankar’s 
exit given in the published list is 1333, which, we 
already saw, means some irregularity in the 
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■Register, for it allots to this Swami more tlian n 
hundred years of pontificate. One or two names 
have clearly esonped the attention of tho Sringeri 
mult, and this is made dearer from what we have 
in Mudhvoa Vijaya, From the lattor we learn that 
the monk who was ruling at Sringeri at this time 
was a Pndtna Thirtha who is said to havo succeed- 
ed Gnani Sreshta i. o., Vidya Sankar. This Fadma 
Thirtha, therefore, is the missing link or one of 
the missing links between Yidya Sankar and 
Bharati Krishna, who, according to the list, 
succeeded the former in 1333. Yidyn Sankar 
made his exit in pence and Whs succeeded by 
Fadma Thirtha, a monk from the country of the 
Oliolne, i.c., from the Ooromandel Coast. A. strong 
suspicion, however, attaches to this part of the 
.story and to the name given, by reason of the 
startling coincidence of the name Padma Thirtha 
with Fadmnpadn, the chief disciple of the great 
Sankara, who was also a man from the Chola 
land. 

Fadma Thirtha, or whoever else he was, saw the 
danger threatening the faith. The fame of Madhwa 
consequent on the publication of the commentaries 
and the conversion of Sobhnna Bliattn, had begun 
to tell. The converts armed with the zeal natural 
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to thorn, wore soon in ninny places actively engaged 
in/ishiny for men. Ifc was time, therefore, that 
something were done to check tho spread of tho 
now faith. A Pandemonium was hold at Sringeri 
and a plan of operation wna agreed on. Smartha 
missionaries wero to go in all directions and 
■counteract tho miFchiof. They wero not to bo 
very scrupulous na to tho moans omployod in 
silencing hcroticnl teaching. If calumny and 
other legitimate means should fail, there was His 
Holiness prepared to ond his rival by tho uso of 
the Black Art, which ho had not learned for 
nothing. And if even this Bhould miscarry, they 
might rest assured that prison would not. Tho 
Guru, therefore, was bound to be caught some- 
how and despatched. 

Beforo resorting to theso extromo measures, 
however, Pndraa. Thirtlin sought to try tho 
•effect of taking tho Guru's library away from 
him. Wo can easily understand tho value of tho 
palmleaf manuscripts in tho days previous to 
printing and tho introduction of cheap and ensy 
writing materials. Pndmn Thirthn evidently beli- 
eved that, if tho works of tho rival teacher wero 
appropriated, tho system would rccoivo a sevoro 
blow, from which it might not easily recover. 



Orders to seize hold of the manuscripts from Ma- 
dhwa missionaries had already been issued to those 
who had been sent to counteract their'work, The 
chief Priest, therefore, merely sought to crown the 
work of spoliation by laying hold of the central 
library and carrying the manuscripts away and 
burying them somewhere from which they sould' 
never more see the light. This plan once derided 
on was successfully carried out on the borders of 
the territory of King Jaya tiimha. 

This king or chief must have been connected 
with the Jaya Simha's of the Ohalukya, but of 
bis religious bias it is not easy to say anything- 
He was a ruler of Kumbln, called after an old town 
eight miles north of Kasaragod. But his capital 
was at Yishnumangalam, which we have already 
had. The name of the capital is significant enough,, 
but it 'does not enable us to say anything • more 
than that the king was well disposed towards 
the new teacher To him Madhwa applied' 
for help and the library was through bis inter* 
cession, recovered in due course. 'The Guru stayed 
at his court for soope time, but the prince does not 
seem to have been converted, for during the rest 
of the teacher's life, he does not appear to have 
bad any royal convert, the usual additions of the- 
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present day beads of mutts elephants, horses 
palanquins and the like, which are gifts of kings 
and rich men, being apparently conspicuous by 
their absence to the lost day of Madhwa, 

■ 3. LAST YEARS OF THE GURU. 

It was just after the restoration of the library 
that the lost great conversion of the Guru was 
made — that, namely, of Pundit Thrivikruma. His 
son, Pundit Harayaua, from whom we have re- 
ceived the only original account available of the 
life and doings of the guru, gives us a full des- 
cription of the circumstances under which his fa- 
ther became a convert. It isjust what we have 
already seen in regard to AchuthaprekBha, namely, 
that Thrivikrama had been brought up in the 
old faith, bat had become dissatisfied with it, 
though he did not choose to become the follower 
of the new Guru until after eight days of hot dis- 
cussion he had felt himself vanquished. 

The fame of Thrivikrama’s conversion brought in 
other adherents. The descendants of this Pundit 
are said to be still seen in South Oanara or in the 
Oochin State territory, showing to the pious pil- 
grim the image of Krishna presented by Madhwa 
to his great disciple after his conversion. Social 
needs, however seem to have subsequently forced 
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them to go back, for tkoy are now said to profess 
the old faith or call themselves at all events 
Smnrthns. 

If our eurmiso regarding the date of the Guru’s 
tour to the North is correct, that is, if he had 
undertaken it after 12G0, he must now havo boon 
preaching his faith for about fifteen years. It 
was at this time that, while the guru was still 
somewhere in King Jnya Simha’s territories, thnt 
bis parents died at Udipi, within a few months 
of each other. Madhwa’s brother attondod to 
their funeral rites, but presently after felt mis- 
erable because ho had become ruined in business. 
Vexed with the world, and now that his duty 
to bis parents had been done, he went to his 
brother and persuaded him to let him havo the 
monk’s robe, which being granted ho ramained 
attached to his brother, under tho name of 
Vishnu Thirtha till tho day of bis departure. 

Madhwa seems to have spent his Inst years 
mostly in Saridantara, the doab formed by the 
Kuinara Dhara and Netravali, writing monographs 
' on doctrinal or practical points nnd sending mis- 
sionaries to silence opponents. And here, on ono 
occasion, he went to bathe in tho sea in connec- 
tion with an eclipse of the sun. The sea behaved 
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very rudely to him, hut casting an angry look on 
it he stilled it 1 

The records of the Madhwa mutts assign to the 
founder seventy-nine years, six months and 
twenty days of active rule. This iB clearly im- 
possible, for it makes him live even after Allaud- 
■din’s invasion of the Dakhan in 1294. From 
what we have said regarding Madhwa Vijayn, it is 
clear that even when Pundit Narayana lived, he 
had only heard of the Mahomedan terror in 
Hindustan, We have, therefore, to suppose that 
the period indicated is the period of Madhwa's 
life. The last miracles recorded of him are those 
connected with bis activities in Saridantara, 
as the names of places go to show. No tradition 
tells us as to what exactly became of him in the 
end, except that he disappeared one day even as 
he sat teaching, but his followers now believe that 
he rejoined Yyasa, after having desired Padma- 
nabha Thirbha to carry on the apostolic work, and 
put the guardianship of the shrine of Krishna at 
TJdipi under the care of a Board of eight others of 
his disciples. In the abode of Yyasa, Madhwa Is 
still believed to remain against the beginning of a 
new Kalpa, when he will be rewarded with the 
office of Brahma (the Creator). 



CHAPTER VI 


OUTLINE OF THE GURU’S FAITH. 

The limits of the sketch do nob allow our fol- 
lowing -the fortunes of the faith under Madbwa’s 
successors. Like mnny another faith, the one 
mutt which he had left behind for propagandise),, 
has become split up into throe chief branches, 
with but little useful links among them. In 
succeeding centuries rich and royal disciples en- 
dowed each of the mutts liborally ns they happened 
to belong to the one or the other. And certain 
well-known factors, internal and external, have 
brought about in them, as in every other mutt 
that one could name, a state of things, most deplo- 
rable in the interests of sooiety and religion, and 
loudly calling for Temedy and state intervention. 

But the sketch will scarcely answer its purpose 
if it fails to take a bird’s-eye-view of the chief 
features of the faith and of the chief points of 
difference between it and the faith standing most 
opposed to it, i.e., Sankara’s. 

The faith is Yaishnavism or Sad Yaishnavism, 
as the Madhwas love to call it, so as to distin- 
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guish it from the Sri Vaishnavism of Ramanuja. 
It might be viewed, like most of the Indian faiths 
of any importance, in its philosophical as writ 
■as practical aspects, Being founded, bb all post- 
Buddhistic faiths are, on logic and grammar, the 
D waits Philosophy starts with a five-fold hypo- 
thesis. A belief in the Panchabheda , five prime, 
veal and eternal distinctions, is what one has to 
begin with. That is to say, he has to take for 
granted, the distinction between the Supreme 
Spirit and lesser spirits, between spirit and matter 
and so forth, even as the student of the Adwaita 
Philosophy has to take the existence of Maya or 
Avidya for granted. The Dwaita hypothesis, there- 
fore, repudiates in unmistakable terms, the Monism 
of Sankara and the modified Dualism of Ramanuja. 
Phenomenal world, it follows, is real and eternal 
and true perception is only gained when, to use a 
favourite Yedantic simile, silver is seen to be silver, 
and not when mother of pearl is mistaken for it, 
in which case we see but do not perceive. The 
hypothesis, like so many others of its kind, may 
some day clash with proved scientific facts and 
•conclusions, but human ingenuity is infinite and 
-inconsistencies will no doubt be explained away, if 
people are earnest about saving the system. 



The Supreme Spirit is Yislinu or Narayana and 
is the Personal First Clause, the Moral and 
Int elligent Governor of the "Universe. He and his> 
Consort Lalcshmi aro real, though mysterious- 
Persons. Brahma (the Creator) and Vayu aro two 
of his sons. It is Yishnu that is talked of as Brahma 
in the Upanishads and His attributes are endless. 

Souls or spirits have forms corresponding to 
those of animated nature in this universe and are 
of three classes. Those of the first class are alone 
destined for eternal residence in the abode of 
Raraynnn, which they enter sooner or later 
according to tbo fruit of their karma boro below. 
The lesser gods, the Pitris (roughly correspond- 
ing to th9 manes of the Homans), sages, kings and 
a few other select classes of persons come under this 
head. The third class consists of those spirits that 
are doomed to eternal hell, towards which their sins 
drift them helplessly on. Tho enemies of Yishnu 
and of His people and those that doubt the revealed 
nature of tho Yedas and sin against God and man r 
are among members of this group. The spirits of 
the middle class are destined to attain neither, 
but, like Sisyphus, are 1 ever doing and never done/ 
being eternally subject to the ups and downs of 
JSamsara , i. e , evils of birth and death. 
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% TENETS SPECIALLY CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE FAITH. 

Few among the Indian faiths have cared to he 
so rigorously logical. The thirst for eternal peace 
of the troubled human soul, has indeed from very 
early times been solved in India, by a belief in a 
debtor-creditor system of Karma. The exposi- 
tion of this system had in previous times been 
based on an assumption thnt it is possible for a\l 
souls to attain eternal bliss sooner or later, when 
the debtor-side of each soul's account should 
Bhow zero. Madhwa now completed the sym- 
metry of it by another equally rational and possi- 
ble, though cruel aud inhuman, assumption that 
the creditor-side might also show zoro — the more 
easily because there were candidates enough for 
eternal hell at thnt time in the persecutors of the 
new faith. This position has recently been 
sought to be defended on the ground of some in- 
exorable ‘law of Nature,' which takes no account 
of men’s nerves. But it comes with the worst 
grace from those who extol the Bhakthi Marga 
so much. 

One more doctrinal point deserves to be noticed 
because, so far as the writer is aware, no other 
' Indian faith shows its like, at all events in the 
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form in which it is presented, that, namely, which 
'declares that thire is no salvation possible for man 
except through Vayu , the son of Vishnu, The 
genesis of this dootrir.e is hard to come at. From 
the earliest known times the Guru or the spiritual 
guide hos always claimed and been allowed 
exceptional sanctity, because the idea of eaoh one 
guiding his own spiritual progress, without -any 
help from a learned preceptor, was never started 
here, and the assertion of Milton that every man 
has an equal right to interpret the Revealed Book 
according to the light that is in him, was never 
■once so much ns dreamt of in Indie. Guru Nan at, 
Founder of the Sikh faith, seems to have been the 
chief of the latter dny Reformers, who laid much 
greater Btress than had been done of old on the 
sanctity and necessity of the spiritual guide. But 
no one except Madhwa seems to have given it this 
remarkable shape or presented it in this highly 
suggestive form. What its genesis might be due 
to we cannot undertnke to say at present. We 
might, therefore, just note it and pass on. 

In the ruleB of individual and social life, so far 
as religion influences them, the sect, like many 
another of those or succeeding times, has, consci- 
ously or otherwise, drifted towards the Furanae, 
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though, sure enough, professing the highest re- 
gard for the Srutis and Smritis. “ The fact is that, 
during the long course of our mediaeval history, 
we neglected the higher and eternal teachings 
of the SrtUi and swore foolishly by the lower and 
temporary ritualistic and caste ideals of the 
Smritis and Puranas ," “ and this fully accounts 
for onr downfall." If this i‘b a fact, then Madhwa- 
ism shares it as fully as any other sect. The Guru 
himself in the Thathparya Nimaya says that he 
is in an especial manner following the path indi- 
cated by the Mahabnarata fi frw t HK<fH3HK CI 
in all his injunctions. 

The uncompromising hatred discovered by Sri 
Yaishnavos in regard to the God Siva, whom 
many among them would not so much as hear 
named, was happily avoided by Madhwa, though 
by proclaiming the supreme Deity of Vishnu, he 
was forced to assign an inferior place to this God 
in his system. 

3. ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
SANKAR1TE SYSTEM. 

We have already had to notice the attitude of 
Madhwa and his followers towards the system of 
Sankara — an attitude whicb, intensified by the 
'persecution they had suffered, drove the oppressed 
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to doom the heresi&rch and his followers to eter-* 
nal hell. How he would have behaved if he had 
had royal patrons to help hini) or how his succes- 
sors would have behaved if a tho persecution had 
begun after his departure, we cannot tell. But r 
coming as it did in his own time, and before the 
faith had definitely shaped itself and received 
its finishing touches, we have strong reasons to 
believe it contributed in no small measure to the 
inclusion of the Maniimn doctrine. And though- 
we shall in many cases do well to remember that 
* the sources of religion lie hid from us’, we are- 
not perhaps far wrong, in tlfis instance, if we- 
suppose the singular hatred discovered by the 
sect to the departed guru of Adwaitism and to his 
doctrines, far more than to the living followers of 
the faith, is due to this unfortunate occurrence* 
It would doubtless have been exceedingly mag- 
nanimous of Madhwa to have spared the person- 
ality of tho Pounder of Adwaitism, who had had 
no hand whatever in the persecution. But he did 
not, and the hints thrown out in the Thatparya 
JVimaya were taken up by his more zealous fol- 
lowers like Pundit Narayana, and have been 
worked up into a most disgraceful libel ever 
written of the dead, which, mellowed by time, has 
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become sacred and is regarded as the first step 
to every student of Madhwa Theology. This libel 
is the companion volume to Madhwa Yijaya and is 
known at .1 fanimanjari . Such are the bitter 
fruits of religious intolerance and persecution and, 
ns tlio persecutors could not be doalt with on 
tho principle of liko for like, tho vreakor party 
necessarily lmd to resort to abuse. 

It need hardly be said that in this, as in so 
many other instances, practice has Bliown but 
little correspondence to tbo troublcsomo theory of 
Dytins, for as a matter of fact, a fow miserabio 
-fanatics apart, who might bo ignored, the bulk 
of tho sect hare always moved oa excellent terms 
with their Smnrlha brethren, nnd among tho 
Marollu followers of tbo Guru, matrimonial alli- 
ances between members of tbo difi'orent sects have 
boon by no means uucommon. Even tho most 
orthodox of tho sect liavo no objection to dino in 
company with Smartlias, heroin hnppily avoiding 
tho absurd extremes to which Sri Ynislinavns have 
carried matter?, and now find it so hard to retrace 
theso wrong steps, And, if people boliovo in what 
they nro talking about, and if intermarriages bet- 
ween tho different sects of Brahmins is a right 
step in Social Reform, then it is certainly much 
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•cosier to bring about union botwoon’the Mad h was 
and Smarthas, than* between Sri Vaisbnavas and 
any other sect. It is to be hoped that the leaven 
of the West will serve ns it has done in so many 
other ways, to smoothen the already smooth rela- 
•iions of the sects, and doctrin&t differences will he 
made to occupy their proper place without dis- 
turbing social relations. 

4. POPULAR FEATURES OF MADHWAIRM. 

Madhwaism is an excellent exposition of. Neo- 
Hinduism in that it can be grasped by the mean- 
est believer, there being but littlo of Occul- 
tism or Esotericism about it; Vishnu, whom the- 
worshipper is asked to regard ns supreme, is the 

Puranic Vishnu, and is familiar to the common 

* 

reader in those bright manifestations of His, like 
Rama, Krishna and the rest. The writer of the 
sketch has been severely handled by the orthodox 
among the Madhwas for daring to make this 
statement, but he has already answered objections 
of this kind by his determination to write on 
■historical lines. The worship of Vishnu consists 
in (1) JnXrana, marking the body with His 
symbols, the five arms ; (2) Nama&arana, giving 
His names to children or other objects of love ; 
and (3) Bhctjana, singing his glories. The special 
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- stress laid by some of the disciples on tbe last- 
item has given rise to two divisions among them,, 
called’ respectively DasaJeutas and Tyasakulas, 
but this is for all practical purposes a division 
without distinction. 

The system therefore is, on the dogmatic as 
well as practical side, positive, terribly positive ; 
in this respect also it is diametrically opposed to 
Sankara’s, where, (according to Pundit Narayana), 
absolute Nothingness is made, on the side of 
dogma, to go by the name of Bruhman, and where 
also the Adwaitee has but too often discovered a 
tendency to make religion an affair of the head, of 
knowledge more than one of the heart and righteous 
character, the latter of whioh religion ought always- 
to strive to be.* The Madhwa’s idea of God is, in 
theory as well as praobice, anthropomorphic even 
in the last resort. But if we believe with Goethe 
that * man really never knows how anthropomor- 
phic he is’, and that * in every country the masses 
of the people are fetish -worshippers,’ we shall be 

* Religion is being and becoming , not talking. 
Swami Vivckananda. Sankara lias of coarse nothing to 
do with this evil feature. For at the vary outset, in hiB 

XlkU<h STM * ho haB said in inimitable languoge- 

fTHU 1 MWl'ClIdfil and the like. 
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-tempted to say perhaps that the faith of Madhwa 
is strong just where the .other is weak. 

We have already touched on the reform in 
.connection with sacrifices. Sacrifice of animals 
in expectation of rewards in this world as well as 
in the other, is an old and world-wide institution, 
-and no wonder that in Indin, singularly remark- 
able for its conservatism, it has lived on to our 
own day, though showing but few signs of vigor- 
ous life now. The monstrous hopes that had 
once been held out to the masters of sacrifices, in 
case they were properly gone through, according 
to the strict letter of the law, were bound to 
defoat themselves. The story of King Nahusha , 
his aspiration for the office of Indra and his fall 
on account of his incivility to the sage Agaatya — 
all seem to wear on their face proof of the des- 
perate straits to which those who had held out im- 
possible promises, were driven to reduce them- 
selves. Accordingly reaction against the sacrifice 
of animals set in even as early as the times of the ' 
Upanishads. The last passage of the Narayana 
TJpanishad which goes by the name of 
(Sacrifice of Self) might have been the composition 
of the great Buddha himself. Heralded by such 
early protests came the mighty-mouthed Buddha 
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4nd the spread of life faith meant the practical 
abolition of sacrifices. 

With the renewed activity of Neo-Hinduism, 
■sacrifices seem to have some'whab revived, though 
their day was assuredly gone. And the last 
vestiges of bloodshed connected therewith for ever 
were practically done away with by Yaishnavite 
•reformers everywhere — who with one accord have 
all laid the most absolute emphasis on the suffi- 
-ciency of the Bhaktiti marga — by Ramanuja be- 
fore the time of Madhwa, by Madhwa himself and 
•by Ohaitanyn, Yallabha and others in later 
-times. The thanks of the truly righteous are 
■due to all of them on this account. Yarious 
were the reasons assigned or the devices adopted 
in the place of bloody sacrifices, and Madhwa en- 
joined, not indeed their complete abolition, which 
is impossible for any one who bases his teachings 
•on the authority of the Srutis, but the substitu- 
tion of a lamb made of rice-meal instead of tbe 
lamb of flesh and blood. Those who have any 
knowledge of the work of tbe in a 

ITagna, that is, of how the lamb is ‘done 
to death ’ on occasions of sacrifices, still occa- 
sionally seen performed by Smartbas, chiefly 
in some of the coast districts of the Madras 



Presidency — where the poor animal is 'gagged 
and despatched ‘ without the shedding of 
blood,’ in a manner too horrid for plain descrip- 
tion — have really very good reason to feel thankful 
to Madhwa for having stopped it, so far at least as 
his own followers are concerned. We might also 
notice with pleasure that the chief temples and 
shrines managed in Madhwa interests are, as a 
rule, free from the objectionable services of Dera< 
Dasi8 (prostitutes) and the puj&rls or priests are. 
in many instances of much better social standing 
than the kurukkals or other tribes akin to them. 
The Puranic leanings of the faith have natu- 
rally enlarged the sphere of the professional 
Panranica or the .Rhetor. And as saints multi- 
plied in course of time, red-letter days also in- 
creased in number, which, together with the 
memorable days common to all sects, have made 
the Madhwa year one round of festivals and saints' 
days. Puranas in praise of Gods and of Saints* 
have also naturally ’multiplied in fearful numbers* 
some passable, many puerile, if not positively 
harmful, by reason of the low taBte and lower 
accomplishments prevailing among the latter day 
Pundits who composed them. The Madhwa men 
and women have acquired the habit of attending 
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Puranic recitals in large numbers, and if tbe 
right Had Pauranicas could be found ot made 
to carry on this work, the institution may be 
made to serve excellent educational purposes. 
Such as it is, it has resulted in a better organisa- 
tion among them than among other sects, and the 
average Madhwa knows more about hiB Guru and 
his faith than the average Smartha, to whom 
S&nkaraoharya often means no more than the 
Tilling Priest at Sringeri or elsewhere. 

5. GENESIS OF THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES 
OF THE FAITH. 

If it is once admitted that Religion has had 
a history like everything else, and that each 
Reformer merely * set to music the tunes haunt- 
ing a large number of ears,’ it becomes easy for 
us to understand that Madhwaism has assimilated 
many things from preceding faiths and rejected 
others. We Baw something of what it rejected 
in the Sankarite system and what it took in' from 
Ramanuja’s, There were several other faiths 
flourishing in this part of India, at the time of 
Madhwa’s advent, and in particular Jainism, 
whose stronghold the Canaras had become, after 
its downfall in the Chola and Fandya Kingdoms. 
It would be a marvel if Madbwa’s inquiring 
e 
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mind hadjnob been influenced at all by those 
faiths and their practices. It is, of course, im- 
possible to anatomise Madhwa doctrines and 
practices and group them and assign this to 
Jainism, that to Saivism, that to another and so 
on and so forth. But some of them bear clear 
impress of their origin and it is the legitimate 
duty of history to take note of them. It may well 
be that the Founder of a sect might not himBelf 
havo been able to trace the stops through which 
his mind had passed beforo ho wns able to give a 
definite shape to a doctrine. But though he oould 
not discover it himself, men who do not livo in 
the midst of the bustle connected with n roform 
movomont or live long after it, and have no vestod 
interests to guard, can compare things in 'tho 
cool shade of retirement,' and raako inferences, 
provided always that thoy hold themselves ready 
to change every one of them when solid reasons 
are given therefor. 

There is, moreover, nmple direct evidence in 
this cose to prove that Madhwa had learned 
the systems of the twonby-ono rival faiths, if 
only to refute their arguments, which he hns 
done in his commentaries on the Vedanta 
\ Sutras. That he had had no scruple to learn 
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■even tbe Mlcchcha language is proved by the 
statement in Madhwa Vijaya that be bad pick- 
ed up Persian enough to parley with hostile Maho- 
-medans in North India. Under such circum- 
stances, it would have been exceedingly strange 
if ho bad not acquainted himself with the faith 
■of tbe -Jains by whom be was surrounded or even 
that of the Christians having a settlement at 
Knlyan or thereabout, very near Udipi, In 
judging tbe attitude of the Founder of a faith, we 
must make up our mind to exclude the attitude 
•of the modern heads of mulls in regard to these 
matters. These latter repose on the glory of tbe 
Founder, secure from fear of violence or spolia- 
tion under the most impartial government they 
havo ever had, and have tbe luck to be placed 
in situations where ignorance is bliss. They, 
therefore, very properly refuse to commit the 
folly of being wise, t.c., learning anything. 

The greatest difficulty in connection with an 
investigation of this kind is the sensitiveness of 
the followers of the faith under examination. In 
all cases of living faiths, of which Madhwaism is 
one, the orthodox, from the way in which they 
are brought up, feel shocked when their cherished 
beliefs are touched with intent to be ( out up,' 
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and professed theologians have always raised 
a cry of horror when religion is treated like any 
other institution. They are afraid that, if, for 
instance, a particular doctrine of a Guru is shown 
to have been adapted from a previously known 

source, the Guru loses his divinity, and his system 

* 

its revealed nature. They call him ungodly who 
rejects absurd miradeB. They never bring them- 
selves to agree that in the case of Madhwa, it is 
glory enough for him to have composed the works 
that he has left behind, and that his 'divine* nature 
and his greatness will not be one whit the less, 
for the total rejection of all the miracles associated' 
with his name. He has been able to pour old wine 
into new bottle without breaking it, and that is ' 
divinity enough for any teacher. For " religions, 
which stake their existence on the belief of men 
in certain occurrence true or alleged, instead of 
basing themselves on truths independent of time- 
and place, and satisfying man’s spiritual needB and 
aspirations, — always run the risk of losing their 
hold on the thinking portion of the followers 
thereof.” 

Bearing in 'mind these difficulties as well as 
the fact that our examination has for its aim 
not certainly decrying the merits, of any person, 

• 
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tout search after historic truth, we might now 
look at two or three features of Madhwaisn), 
whose genesis seems plain and easily traceable. 
To begin with, there is the doctrine of the Divine 
Person with attributes, repeated and upheld ever 
eo oft, and the substitution of 'mealy' lamb 
for the lamb of flesh. The doctrine and this 
healthy reform appear due to the strong Jain 
influence found in Oanara at that time. The 
•curious may compare the invocation of the guru 
before commencing the Sutra Bhashya, with the 
invocation of Amarasimha. Ihe Jain tenderness 
for animal life has had a long, noble, and even 
ludicrous history, but the guru, as one might ex- 
pect, based his reform on an episode in the 
Mahabharata. 

Again, we have seen that {ha doctrine of sal- 
■vation solely through Vayu, son of Yishnu, is 
to be found in this form in Madhwaism alone 
• of all the Jaiths of India. It is tempting, 
though it is undesirable, to connect this at once 
with the doctrine 1 of the only other great faith 
which proclaims it — Christianity. But unless we 
are sure of the steps through which the one was 
metamorphosed into the other, asserting the 
Christian origin of this doctrine serves only to 



•wound the feelings of the orthodox. At thi» 
stage, therefore, we have merely to reBt content 
with noting its singularity, as well as the singular 
nature of another doctrine — that concerning* 
eternal Hell — though in this latter oase its origin 
can well be connected with the troubles under 
which the faith happened to spread. 

Add, to points of doctrine, certain remarkable 
incidents and even expressions used by the 
Pundit in his life of the Guru, for instance, the- 
flight to the temple of TJdipi in the boyhood of 
the teacher, the fasting and prayer before the 
proclamation of the faith, multiplying 'loaves’ 
and even such phrases as giving cut the good news- 
and fishing for men. These are too numerous to 
he put down as the results of mere coincidence,, 
though not of that kind which can force convic- 
tion on neutral minds. It is difficult to measure- 
the work of forces which act through uncon- 
scious cerebration which is the only way of 
accounting for their presence in Madhwa Vijaya,. 
in the absence of more solid evidence. I 
6. SOCIAL ASPECT OF THE FAITH. 

It has often been given out by more than one- 
writer that the mission of Ramanuja was one of 
Social Reform under a religious guise. The fact- 
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is pointed out in proof that Tamil has been placed 
by Vaisbnavite saints on a footing of equality 
with Sanskrit, which always was, as it is now, a 
sealed book to the multitude. If it ever was 
intended by Ramanuja nr his successors as a 
Social Reform movement, it has bad a singular 
result at the present day, for having aBked for 
, bread, his disciples seom to have been verily 
favoured with stone 1 No such claim can possibly be 
advanced in regard to Madhwa. His teachings were 
mainly addiessed to Brahmins. So that, except the 
Malavas of South Canara, who own special alle- 
giance to the Shivalli Brahmins there, and a few 
hundreds of the gold-smith caste in Ooimbatore 
(who streak their foreheads nftor the mannor of 
Madhwas, though it is difficult to say that they 
do anything more), there are no other non- 
Brahmin adherents of the faith to bo met with — 
at lenst so far as the writer is aware. 

The Guru, it is to be feared, has enjoined on 
his followers a system of fasting too rigorous to 
have healthy influence. Herein likewise one is 
tempted to see Jain influences, whose overdoing of 
fasts has long passed the bounds of reason and 
common sense. Tho orthodox have to fast from 
year’s end to year’s end, on one account and an- 
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other. It is not that kind of fasting which is con- 
tent with the mid-day meal, but absolute absten- 
tion from eating and drinking. The average 
Madhwa physique has, therefore, had good reason 
to suffer, in so far as any one has chosen to be 
really orthodox. Let it be understood that it is 
not fasting but the overdoing of it that is here 
had in view. The writer has reason to believe it 
is being overdone, though under the high pressure 
of modern life, the rigour of it is necessarily giv- 
ing way. On widows’ heads, the rigour falls with 
all its violence, though this cannot move the sym- 
pathy of a people, among whom widows are prais- 
ed in proportion to their efforts to hasten their 
end. 

It would be a marvel if, after the experience 
of Europe and India in previous times, Madhwa 
Theology had exercised any useful or healthy 
influence on culture. Examples of beautiful 
originals ruthlessly tampered with, because of 
their connection with heathen, pagan, or heretic 
authors, will readily occur to the reader of Papal 
history and Madhwaism bos, sure enough, bad its 
own share in that kind of work, though on a 
very small scale. In the Bbagavata, for instance* 
an entire chapter, confessedly no interpolation, is 
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omitted in Madhwa recitals, because it attributes- 
ignorance to tbe Creator. And it has placed on 
a footing of equality masterpieces of art like tbe 
Bamayana of Yalmiki or the Mahabharata of 
Yyasa, with tbe Yamaka Bbarata of Madhwa,. 
with an evident partiality for thiB ecclesiastical 
common-place of a pedantic age. Theology and 
sweet reasonableness seem always to have been 
constitutionaly opposed to, and been poles apart,, 
from each other.* 

But when all is said, the fact remains that Ma- 
dhwaism is one of the most living of Indian faiths- 
and is happily free from any of those abominations 
connected with the North Indian Yaishnavism 
of Chaitanya, Yallabha or others. ^ A well-mean- 
ing, though harsh, countryman of ours has said 
in regard to these sects of Hindustan that "the 
beastly Aghori, the Bacchanalian Tantric and the 
dissolute Yaishnava are a disgrace to the Hindu 
name and religion. 11 None of the chief seots of 
South India can bo charged with sins which can 
justify in any degree such severe judgment. 

* Mr. Aohar's appreciation of the literary merits oE 
Madhwa Vijia and Manimanjari is the latest illustra- 
tion hereof. 
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7. THE SABHA AT TIKHPATL 

Among other proofs of its vigorous life is the 
annual gathering of Madhwas, at Tirupati under 
the name of Sriman Madhwa Siddhanihonnahini. 
It has been in existence for over twenty years 
and has now had a secure financial basis given to 
it. *We shall, therefore, conclude with a glance 
-at its aims, objects and prospects. 

In the first plaoe the Sabha aims at ( manu- 
facturing' good family priests and holds examina- 
tions annually, offering prizes to successful students 
of Madhwa Theology. In itself it is not bad, but 
what the future is that is reserved for people 
who are taught to believe every syllable of Mani- 
Tnanjari and Madhwa Vijaya to be gospel truths 
and who have to aot as spiritual guides to 
enlightened Madhwa laymen, we cannot tell. 
The latter may good-naturedly let them alone, 
pay them for their services and send them home 
satisfied — but whether this kind of priesthood is 
the best possible or desirable, no one can venture 
to tell. The evil, however, is not one confined to ' 
any one sect — its roots are spread deep and wide 
and-it calls more loudly with each day for some 
effective remedies. 

Secondly, the Sabha answers questions puzzling 
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the orthodox on doctrinal or practical points. 
But this part of the work is necessarily of inter* 
■est only to the followers of the faith, and the 
subjects range from tho determination of the 
language of birds in heaven to observance of the 
JSJeadasi fast on different days. 

Thirdly, the Sabha tries to attract laymen and 
induce them to read Theology. This is certainly 
a promising step forward, for laymen are not 
so fanntical ns the Yydneks or priestly class, and 
they can exercise greater influence for good over 
the society, and if they do, one huge block in the 
way of reforms will disappear. In the hands of 
enlightened laymen qualified to speak on Theo- 
logy and Shastros, the Sabha is bound to become 
stronger and more useful. It will be able to 
solve the question of the priest, not as it is done 
now, but in a really hopeful way. It will exercise 
a healthy control over mutts and their heads and 
the right use of charitable endowments. It will 
read the signs of tho times aright and in its en- 
deavours to further the interests of the faith, will 
not bo blind to changed and changing circumstan- 
ces. It will quietly starve out the Dytia theory 
and its illustrious progeny, since strangling them 
as manifestly impossible. It will take care not to 
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let ignorant or fanatic priests indulge in irrespon- 
sible talk concerning institutions' of whose aims- 
they can learn absolutely nothing. And it will 
not convert itself into an engine of social oppres- 
sion and tyranny in the hands of self-seeking in- 
dividuals. 

The Sabha, therefore, so [long as it is guided 
wisely and restricts itself to its legitimate work, 
may becomo an excellent denominational concern, 
promoting the interests of the faith without 
yielding an inch in point of dogma or innocent 
practices. But in order that it might do it, it 
must take for its motto the precept of Him, whe- 
at one time, was regarded as the arch-enemy of 
Hinduism, and later on Btrangely enough, as one- 
of the avatars of Vishnu, the precept, that is, of 
Gautama the Buddha. It runB : — “ Hatred is not 
quenched by hatred at any time. Hatred is- 
quenched by love. This is its nature .” 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Ci BOUT tho middle of the twelfth century, 
Jn India south of the Vindhyas was being 
I ^ governod by native potentates. The Aryan 
community was habitually giving serious and due 
attention to its religious, philosophical, and literary 
pursuits, though thero might have boon consider- 
able disturbance by war or political changes. It 
wbb already some centuries since the Buddhistic 
influence had been completely subverted, or had 
declined for want of political support. By this 
timo, the Vedanta system hnd come to be studied 
as expounded by Sri Snnkaracharya while the 
older orthodox expositions were consigned to 
oblivion. It should not be forgotten that, besides 
tho Vedas, Vcdangas, Puranas, Itihasas, etc., there 
was an earlier literature in ovory other branch of 
knowledge. Generally, people had still intense 
faith in that the Vedas etc. are the repositories 
of truth and 'wisdom, though the common reader 
cr thinker did not hope to derive therefrom a 
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systematic idea of their contents. The philosophy 
of Maya was' a most fascinating study, and its 
influence was widespread. But thoughts of oppo- 
site schools could not be blotted out of existence ; 
they were only smouldering till they should be 
blown into a flame by a strong breath, as of Sri 
Bamnnuja, or of Sri Madhwa. The former bases his 
exposition on an earlier treatise called Bodhayana 
Yritti; and the latter institutes a comparative study 
of the common and oldest authorities, and inter- 
prets them in the light of sound logic, giving full 
value to the internal evidence before he arrives 
at his conclusions. This feature gives the 
study of Sri Madhwa’s works a historical import- 
ance as throwing light either on a very early stage, 
or on different stages, of philosophical thinking. 

THE INFLUENCES IN THE COUNTRY. 

Sri Madhwacharya is generally known over 
South India as a great religious reformer, and 
an orthodox commentator on the Brabma Sutras, 
and the famous ten TTpanishads, He was born of 
a Tulu Brahmin, in a village near the small town 
of TJdipi in the District of South Canara. Of 
late, there has been a Blight' question about the 
date of his birth, some holding it to be about 
1118 A.D., others about 1199 A.D/ At this time, 
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the narrow Btrip on the Western Coast beyond the 
Ghats was comparatively secure from molestation. 
It had long ago become the asylum of many Brah- 
min families as well as of Brahminical l e a rning . 
Here, the native princeB extended to them their 
liberal patronage, while the people cherished a 
veneration for them. The archives of the old 
literature which the immigrants had brought with 
them were not exposed to the destructive influence 
of foreign invasions. Here, too, the traces of some 
ancient cults and several aspects of the Aryan 
religious life may, to this day, point to an inter- 
esting phase of the past history. The worship of 
"Vishnu, especially in the form of Sri Krishna, so 
general on that Coast, is a sure indication that the 
influence of the Shagavataa was great there, if not 
all-sweeping. Even when the country was con- 
vulsed with the study of the Advaitic Philosophy 
there did not cease to be staunch adherents of 
older systems. The prevailing study, however, 
b ad not much interfered with the crystallisedr eli- 
gious beliefs and practices. The religious and phi- 
losophical literature largely consisted of dialectics* 
and polemics, full of sophistry, mostly written in 
the old style.* Great erudition was often displayed 


* Many of them are now lost. 
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to confound the ordinary thinker, whioh filled 
the masses with wonder and blind admiration. Sueb 
was the character of the learning that commanded 
approbation generally of scholars, too. Henoe, great 
was the difficulty in the way of one holding 
opposite views. The only hopeful course was to 
ransack the authoritative literature, Yedic and 
later, and to replace sophistry by Bound reasoning 
that mny not prove Self-destructive. In these 
circumstances was Sri Madhwa placed when he 
came forward as a teacher. As himself a pupil, he 
had begun by respectfully pointing out the faults 
and'fftllncies in the works taught to him. When he 
waB himself challenged to expound the established 
system, he won admiration by means of his perfect 
familiarity with the traditional interpretation and 
exposition. After giving proofs of the intuitive 
yet masterly insight into the philosophical lore, he 
discovered to the view of the unbiassed, of course, 
very emphatically, how the established system was 
not satisfactory either in the light of sacred 
authorities or in respect » of accurate reasoning. 
'Naturally, he was next challenged to expound the 
true Yedic Philosophy, and he chose to present his 
views by means of quotations from works which 
were, at the time, admitted to be great authorities. 
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and by means of the Logie reoognised by those 
authorities, viz , the Vedas, Panoharatra, Itihasa, 
and Brahmatarka, to which last constant reference 
is given in his works. 

THE SCOPE OF THE PAPEB. 

• • 

Thus, we see that he does not claim any origi- 
nality on his part for the system. He comes for- 
ward only as an orthodox interpreter of the system 
which the Brahma Sutras are intended to teach. 
A foreign critic justly observes that the system 
-of Philosophy taught by Sri Madhwacharya 
does not seem to command itself to many, simply 
because they are prejudiced by the name 1 Dualifl- 
tic Philosophy’, which, he thinks, is a misnomer; 
and that, if properly presented, it will find more 
readers in the world than any other. Accordingly, 
it is purposed to sketch here, a general view of 
the cardinal principles and of the general course 
of reasoning employed to maintain them. Indeed, 
the task is beset with peculiar difficulties ; for the 
positions and aspects of the system cannot be 
•effectively described and presented unless a search- 
ing contrast is instituted between this and all the 
other Schools of Thought both ancient and modern ; 
and to make its distinctive character sufficiently 
•dear, a huge volume may have to be written. But 
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the task here undertaken is a very humble one. 
This is intended only os a preparation of the mind 
for more elaborate study and research into this 
philosophical literature. 

PHILOSOPHY DEFINED, 

<8 

At the present day, the term * Philosophy* is 
used in connection with many branches of Btudy 
and the reader would be glad to be told what 
notion he should form here by the word. Etymo- 
logically, it means ‘Love of wisdom’, and this 
sense may not seem to suit its present function to 
convey the most generalised course of thought. 
An enquiry, however, intended to arrive at the 
most generalised knowledge of things and the spirit 
in which that knowledge' is to be sought may be 
taken to be the full meaning of the word. For the 
* Love of wisdom’ is and must be the motive power 
to speed the journey on that long and tedious 
road of enquiry. Now, wisdom cannot be 
what it is if it did not imply invariable 
reference to * PRUTS', or reality or facts, 
that is, to things as such and as they are in the 
given place and time. For the purposes of the 
present paper, philosophy may be taken to mean : 
(I) A system of knowledge always having reference 
to Truth, that is, things as they are both in their 
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gross forms and in their subtle and ultimate state; 
and (II) A system of teaching or writing which is 
devoted to investigation into the nature of things as 
a means of attaining to such a knowledge of Truth. 

TRUTH. 

“ Xruth ” — It is a most charming word. Under 
this name, anything might acquire an importance 
and attractiveness which need not be real. To 
many, 'Truth* seams to stand apart from things 
that are truo. For they are prone to think that 
'Truth* as forming part and parcel of things has 
nothing of that grandeur which they would or 
could sea in the abstract 'Truth.* Therefore, the 
Acharya first interrupts thiB pleasant notion and 
tells them that ‘Truth* is inseparable from the 
things that are truo. Accordingly, his system 
deals with the ultimate and most general question, 
what things are fundamentally true, why they 
should be accepted ns such, what relations do 
subsist and can be logically conceived to subsist 
or maintained, on authority, between the funda- 
mentals, or ‘between them and their products, or 
between the several’products. 

MADHWA A PHILOSOPHER. 

Since very few 'of tho modern scholars know 
him to be a philosopher in the highest sense of 
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the word, an examination of the ground work of- 
Philosophy is worth making at the outset. A 
reasoned and general system of religion of any 
stability must stand on a worthy philosophical 
view of all the related things in the range of 
knowledge. His works clearly show that he 
worked at his system with such a persuasion and 
he has written more on points of philosophy than 
on those of religion. Accordingly, he has written 
a set of works called Prakaranas, that is, small 
accessory treatises dealing severally with 
points connected with the main system. These 
inculcate thosp principles of logic which should 
safely guide the thinker through the intricate 
maze of enquiry. It is therefore,- of great advan- 
tage at the very threshold to give or receive the 
warning that, at every step, we should be careful 
not to jump out of the only ground on which we 
can possibly stand. 

KNOWLEDGE l ITS RELATIVITY. 

How then, the enquiry starts naturally with a 
survey of that fundamental ground, namely 
Thought or Knowledge. The nature of that 
ground must be certainly examined, for, only on 
this available ground, Sri Madhwa rests his 
philosophy as well as his religion. Thought or 
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Knowledge, whether it is the experience of common 
parlance or some essential property of some 
substratum, or that substance itself, it cannot be 
wbat it is or mnst be, when the Knower 
and the Known correlated to Thought are 
denied, or are not admitted ; for Buch den- 
ial cannot cease to be self-destructive. Thus, 
in tho Acharya’s system, consistency rules and 
exercises a sovereign power over all Thought and 
its correlatives, and must therefore commend itself 
to all those that respect the Laws of Thinking. In 
his view, nothing may deserve to be called philo- 
sophy whioh does not stand tho test of this 
sovereign rule, for this alone can warrant the 
fundamentals that may be arrived at. In his view, 
all the theories that have been, or will ever be 
propounded do belong to all times, and they nro 
only subject to the force of n current that may at 
a time, submerge some and allow some others to 
float and provail on the surface. Hence the 
position ho takes up os the mere expounder of Sri 
Badarayana's system is neither inconsistent nor 
without proof. 

THE VEDAS AND LOGIC. 

In hie viow, too, the Vedas are the representa- 
tives (in sound) of the ideas of all times, and he 
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can recognise the authoritativeness of the Vedas- 
in a sense or in a degree in which even other, 
teaohers of Orthodoxy have not done or cannot 
do ; for to these, they are no better than pheno- 
menal things of the limited world. Whereas,.' 
Sri Madhwa considers the Vedas as both Truth 
and means of knowing the Truth, permanent and 
absolute. This position might seem inconsistent- 
with the logical character specially claimed for the- . 
system. It is, however, a mistake due to miscon- 
ception of the funotion or province of Logic, 
which, by itself, cannot become an independant 
means of knowledge i.e., of knowing the Truth. 

( Vide pp. 18 to 24) 

THE PROVINCE OP LOGIC. 

The familiar ‘I’ or the individual self is evident- 
ly the primary factor sr basis involved or implied 
in knowledge either as a means, or as the resul- 
tant, or as something without which no knowledge 
could be. The nature of its working exhibits a' 
purpose to which means is adapted, and generally / 
implies means and causes beyond itselK Now, the 
means of knowledge has been generally recognised 
as threefold ; vie., the Sense-Perception, the Word, 
and Seasoning or Logic. The sphere of the senses 
is, after all, admitted as very limited; and logic or 
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reasoning does not independantly furnish facts. 
On tho other hand, it has only to examine the 
facts furnished by any independent means of 
knowledge, Perception or the Word, as the case 
may bo. Though the modern thinker may find 
it difficult to understand how the Word may 
bo such n means, tho subject has been sift- 
ed by Aryan scholars with a marvellous 
power of intuition and consistent Logic. 
And so ho would do well to consider the sub* 
ject with duo deference. The Aryan thinker 
concedes that tho sphero of tho Word is far wider 
than thnt of tho senses ; first, this is true even in 
the caso of human testimony. Admitting for the 
present that the Word can furnish facts which are 
beyond tho range of the senses, wo may see that 
all reasoning must proceed on tho facts furnished 
by Sense Perception or Testimony. In tho process 
of reasoning wo deduce nexo facts; but all 
the snmc, tho reasoning is by nature so dependent 
upon the facts furnished by other means, that it 
can nover rise to thn rank of an independent 
mcatiB of knowledge. Logic is in the first place 
useful for testing the consistency of successive ob- 
servations and notions and correcting the errors- 
thnt may creep into tho various sources of know- 
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ledge, and secondly, by virtue of consistency in 
the course of nature, for assuming certain other 
'facts or relations not directly known by Prat- 
yaksha or Word. Thus, the real function 
-or scope of Logic is that it must subserve 
the authority of the sense-perception or of 
the Word ; and that Logic and Testimony (of the 
Word) may both unitedly elucidate certain 
truths without any shadow of inconsistency 
about them. , Perhaps, there is no great thinker 
who does not recognise this very essential and 
primary principle; but this recognition is after all 
a mere promise, and it is no assurance of its 
observance. No thought is worthy of any regard, 
no item of knowledge is of any value, unless and 
until it is thoroughly examined with reference to 
its contents and is found to be free from the 
self-destructive inconsistency, Accordingly, the 
Acharya has, in proving sure every step he takes, 
-to pass in review the positions taken by all the other 
writers. Very often, statements conveying really 
distinct ideas are misunderstood as conveying one 
and the same idea, or vice-versa ; and against such 
mistakes he has to warn us. Again, the first 
principles often happen to be so general and 
subtle, that they cannot be easily grasped 
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unless the contrary is seen side by side to bo 
absurd. 

Since thought or idea iB the motive power that 
urges us onward in the path of enquiry, every 
detail of the enquiry must be cast in the mould of' 
thought or idea, when that may he said to be 
within our grasp. XheAcharya's system, there- 
fore, opens with an examination of evidence. 

EVIDENCE OB PH AM AN A. 

General. 

The term 'Pramana or evidence is by most- 
philosophers understood only as the means by 
which things are apprehended, but the Aoharya 
goes a Btep further and recogniBBB the apprehension 
(knowledge) to be the primary and direct evidence- 
of the thing that is apprehended ; for when the 
idea is up it does not imply any medium for its 
relation to the thing represented ; while the means, 
having led to the result, namely, the apprehension, 
withdraws itself as it were from the fiold of idea, 
not intervening in any manner or degree between 
the knowledge and the known. That is to say, 
the organs for instance only help on the faculty of 
understanding, but do not form any part of the 
understanding when it has risen, and do not re- 
quire the idea again to pass through them to the 
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^object. Hence the Acb&rya lays down that appre- 
hension or knowledge is the primary and direct 
-evidence of what is perceived. The secondary 
-evidence or the means of evidence is of three 
kinds, though some other systems recognise 
iour or more. The three sources of knowledge 
recognised by the Acharya are (1) sense-perception 
or the senses, known ns Pratynksha, (2) Reasoning 
or Ratiocination, (3) Word or Testimony, while 
TTpamana.or Analogy admitted by others, is 
shown to be a variety of Ratiocination or Reason- 
ing. This classification of Pramanos (the means of 
-evidence) makes it clear that according to this 
system, experiential thought or idea as any 
other fact, claims for the law of Causation a 
fundamental character which some thinkers may 
hesitate to allow. Whether thought or idea 
iB essentially a new product at every step or only 
a disclosure, the antecedent circumstances, not 
being the material cause, cannot be said in any 
manner to form part and parcel of the resulting, 
or the disclosed, idea. For instance, light, the 
object, place, time and vision, nil may be required 
and contribute to the rise of a particular idea, but 
do not constitute the idea. In every act of know- 
ing, the relation of the Knower and the Known, 
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or rather the relation of Knowledge to the Known 
is direct i.e., implies no mediae;/. How to 
jump out of this relation, it is not possible 
to understand. So long as the faculty remains 
what it is, this relation must be. Bereft 
of this relation, anything or nothing can he 
called knowledge. If we deny, the very 
denial implies an idea, or it is the expression of 
an ides. Therefore the meanB or circumstances 
that are invariably the antecedents of a particular 
idea becomes the evidence or the medium of 
knowledge of a thing, not directly, but through 
the idea or knowledge which they are instruments 
in producing. Hence these are called Secondary or 
Mediate Evidence, as only serving to produce that 
which is the immediate evidence of the known. 

I % 

To define it succinctly, Evidence is either that ( the 
idea ) which by virtue of its own nature has direct 
reference to what is cognised, or that which is (he 
means of or help to such cognition. Both the 
immediate and the mediate must stand the tests 
that may be applied when necessary to prove their 
validity. Every idea or apprehension, as it arises, 
implies its own validity by virtue of its nature. 
It does not involve or imply, (for it cannot), a 
doubt of itself. On the other hand, the validity 
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of any idea or thought may be questioned or im- 
peached at the instance ' of some other idea or 
thought which olaims greater or absolute validity 
and effectually contradicts that prior notion. 
Now, two points are to be kept distinct in view : — 
(1) The Genesis of an idea or notion, and (2} 
its validity. 

(1) The rising of a Notion or Thought depends 
upon the means, circumstances or causes which are 
the antecedents. 

(2) As already pointed out, a notion rises 
implying its own validity i.e. it does' not rise impli- 
cating a suspicion of its own validity ; for it often 
induces aotion in expectation of the realisation of 
the purpose — and in the natural course, the notion, 
the action and the realisation do in very many 
cases correspond together and the notion of its 
validity often stands tested. When any notion is 
rejected os false, the explanation of its invalidity 
is to be found in the means and antecedent cir- 
cumstances. For, when a perception is produced 
by virtue of the * the means of knowledge/ an 
expectation of realising the thing induces the 
necessary action ; hut, if the action is not fruitful, 
the perception or notion is rejected ae illusive. 
Here, only the means, etc., are considered to he 
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at fault, defective or erroneous or misleading 
So it is blear that naturally and primarily, no 
notion or idea implies a suspision of itsolf, Suoh 
a suspicion is always caused by a subsequent 
correativo notion or thought. 

All that has boon said of ovidonce and knowledge 
plainly supposes the relation of knowledge, 
on the ono hand, to the Knowor of whom it 
is an attribute, and, on the othor, to the 
Known, to which it refers generally as some* 
thing different and distinct from itsolf. Ihe 
Acharya holds this as the most fundamental of 
all tho first principles of his Philosophy — namely, 
there is no perception, notion, or idea which might 
stand unrelated to the Knovoer and the Known, for, 
all inquiry must start with, and all acceptable 
conclusions must be in terms of, such knowledge; 
otherwise, any system of thought reluctant to 
recognise this fundamental positieft must, ho 
thinks, stand self*condemnod. Besides the throe 
Prnmnnnsaccoptedin this system, thero aro several 
others named by other Schools of Thought, which 
are, however, shown to be varieties of any one of 
tho threo. Fratyakslia or sonBO*porception and 
Anumana or Reasoning nra readily admitted as the 
two sourcos of knowledge dorivod by experience. 

2 
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•THE NATURE OF TOE WORD AS EVIDENCE. 

The authdritativeness of the Word or Testimony 
has a peculiar significance and requires a special 
effort of the modern mind to preceive the force of 
admitting it as such. 

Sabda or Testimony may for all practical, pur- 
poses be supposed a record, rather a permanent 
exponent, of ideas (eternal or other, as the case may 
be), which, not being within the range of our 
sense experience, ore still aonveyed to us by the 
power of the Word. 

It has been questioned whether Logic is first or 
the authority (Testimony). A careful review of 
the works of Sri Madhwacharya discloses. the fact 
that there can be no sort of inconsistency or con- 
tradiction between them. Logic or logical princi- 
ples, we know, are founded upon the relation of 
things in aotual observation. If we hold that 
logical principles are valid and useful in questions 
dealing with such matters of observation, we can 
with equal truth and profit admit their validity 
and usefulness in the province of the authority or 
testimony. The Acharya' does not draw any 
great distinction of kind between the authority of 
the Senses and that of Testimony. If the scientist 
of to-day would say that he can detect things 
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beyond the range of the naked eye with the aid of 
a telescope or microscope, or with some light rayB 
similar to the well-known X-rays, the Aoharya 
tells us that even .the gross physical senses when 
refined by the processes of Toga or other means in 
the laboratory of one’s own physical frame — they are 
capable of performing functions which we now 
■deny of them. Now the testimony would be 
nothing but the record of observations by the 
refined senses and organs. Then. the principles of 
Logic which we restrict to the province of the 
meagre sense-experience are only and naturally 
extended to the whole field of knowledge and 
means thereof. And it is hereby clear that our 
restriction after all evinces a sort of narrow-mind, 
edness. 

Again we should clearly bear in mind that logi- 
cal principles must follow aotual facts and the 
facts cannot primarily arise in accordance with 
any assumption, baseless assumption, that we may 
be apt to make. If the Aoharya emphasises the 
absolute authority of Testimony and tells us that' 
all Logic is nothing but a consistent construing of 
the Testimony as it is of sense-experiences, it is 
this truth that he has succesfully brought home 
to the mind of thinkers. Likewise he very 
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often warns us against the very great and fre- 
quent danger of being led away by false generali- 
sations and analogies, which are but attempts to 
connect the unconnected things by a stretch of 
Imag ina tion. He constantly therefore draws our 
attention to the individual character and nature 
of facts and things — a position most fundamental 
in the genesis as well as the history of knowledge. 
The difference between the individual things is as 
essential a part of each as agreement or similarity. 
So we are told and we also observe the points of 
community are not identical but are only similar 
standing forth or running side by Bide like pa- 
rallel lines. 

To start with, another important and common 
mistake has to be warned against. The logical 
principles are not the means of knowledge, but 
they are only certain laws that obtain between 
the ideas in so far as these are tested to be true 
with reference to the things implied by them. So ' 
when we say that these principles follow actual * 
facts, it should always be kept vivid in the mind 
that the facts are proved ideas but not fancies. 

The above explanation of the Authority of 
Testimony ("Word) might appear to conflict with 
our favourite view that the Yedas are eternal like 
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€otl. They nro not oven admitted as the compo- 
sition of the Deity, through whose grace they be- 
come revealed to holy men. A little consideration 
will show that the sooming conflict is of no real 
consequence, while the thaory itself turns our 
attention to two important conceptions. Are we 
to suppose that we live in a world whioh 
is by time and spaco unconnected with nil the past 
and all tbo future ? Or are we to suppose that we 
live in it connected with the whole stream of time 
and space? Granting that our present world is a 
creation of some thousand years, could we deny the 
existence of similar worlds both in the past and in 
tho future? If wo deny it, the inductive hneard 
should become altogether unreliable. If we grant 
it in tho past, of what boneflt should it be to ub 
’ except by way of making us wiser with a record of 
tho post history ? Through the eternity of time* 
how many should bo admitted in tho post ? Wo 
cannot possibly stop without alighting upon an 
infinite series of thiugs, facts and ideas, worlds and 
records representing thorn. The recognition of 
an infinite series is a dear explanation of the term 
eternity. So, in tho first place, every great thinker, 
perceives that tho Testimony of words must essen- 
tially ombudy such otornal ideas. Next, whon the 
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distinction is drawn between the eternal ‘and the 
human* (the natural and artificial, so to say,) Testi- 
mony, there is'a compulsion to see the difference 
between their import. The modern scholar might, 
however, hope to easily dispose Gf the question 
on the ground of ignorance as to authorship* 
But this cannot be a satisfactory solution to 
one who perceives and distinguishes the 
character of the various ideas and their basis. 
Whatever the solution of the question may 
ultimately be, no difficulty can however be concei- 
ved in the way of admitting the authoritativeness 
of true ideas. Hence, the Acharya divides the 
authoritative Testimony into Apaurusheya (that 
which is not the composition of any person), and 
Paurusheya (composition of some person). This 
distinction implies the assumption that the former 
.wholly consists of true ideas, which become the 
standard for others, but do not require to .be 
proved by some other standard; whereas the latter 
Testimony admits of test or demonstration as 
against the ideas of the former and *of sense-expe- 
rience. We know that the ultimates should only 
be self-evident truths, and even those are to- 
be perceived as snch by every individual 
who has to acquire knowledge. Then we cannot eay 
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that the process of cognition or perception, can make 
the eternal things, and ideas non-eternal or change- 
able. If the eternal Testimony should have been 
seen from time to time to represent such ideas, 
etc, its authoritativeness arises from itself. The 
general principle in determining whence arises the 
validity of a perception is that the means of know- 
ledge, not being defective or interfered with, leads 
to a correct apprehension by its own virtue. 

Further, it maybe sufficientthatthe simplest ele- 
ments of Language are eternal to be only discovered 
and used b} T us at different stages of advancement, 
for which we are endowed with faculties. Hence 
the fifty-elements alone of Speech might be, the 
Acharya would allow, sufficient to be admitted 
oa Eternal. They are said to be all-pervading, i.e. 
they muBtbe admited to be everywhere. All occur- 
ring every where, a particular combination, when 
revealed to a particular Saint and recognised by 
his superior vision to be the Eternal Beoord or 
Representative of certain ideas, the Combination 
is a piece of the Vedas. A fuller discussion of this 
point must form the subject of a separate work. 

If a certain item of sense-perception is indis- 
. put&bly correct and valid, it would then be im- 
possible to accept as valid a statement contradio- 
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ting that. Moreover, our understanding of tb£ 
language is generally based on our sense experience 
and only through this, language can help urf to 
conceive things and facts, when these are ' be*, 
yond the range of direot observation or of Infer* 
once. Thus the Aoharya recognises the impor- 
tance of the Sense-Perception as the first opening 
of the gates of Knowledge to be acquired through 
other means than self-intuition. In human nature, 
intuition, though the very basis, is yet limit- 
ed in many aspects in the case of the souIb. 

The next point to he constantly borne in mind 
is that, if sense-perception furnishes facts on 
which the process of reasoning primarily depends, 
the Word does it on a larger scale in relation to 
what may lie beyond the range of our senses. 
Neither Pratydksha nor Sdbda (Word) can’ be 
treated as a variety of Inference, since the processes 
involved in this 1 are not required in the other two. 

t' 

OBJECTIVE BEAUTY, 

From what has been said it is clear that the 
theory of knowledge as maintained here implies 
objective existence and reality of things, facts, or 
aspects in relation to the Self as the knower 
Then the reality of such objective existence or* 
aspect is the first of the philosophical points to be 
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considered. From the logical conception of & 
fact or Reality, there is no necessity for supposing 
that whatever is not eternal or unchanging cannot 
be Truth or reality or fact. Even a phenomenon 
that may last for a single moment is a fact, and 
the perception tboroof ns a phenomenon is a true 
and correct perception. In the first place, know- 
ledge generally implies an object as existing out 
of itself. With reference to such an object the 
primary notion takes the form “ it is a thing,” 
morn correctly, *' it is* (the positive). The notion 
* it is not ’ (the negative), surely depends upon the 
primary positive notion ‘it is for without this 
reference, the second notion does not arise. Heace 
we have a practical definition : — That with refer- 
ence to which the notion 1 it is not ’ cannot pri- 
primhrily arise at all times or at all places, 
constitutes the existence (being) of a thing. 
Whon a preception arises of the knowing Self 
or of anything else, its existence is implied 
in tho very first apprehension, as also the 
reality or validity of the apprehension. If 
in certain cases, the perception happens to be at 
variance with the facts implied in it, and it is to 
he given up ns false, some other perception, at 
least, that which proves the preceding to be & 



mistake, must certainly claim this reality and 
validity; otherwise, every notion would have to 
be given up as a mistake without proof — a posi- 
tion that cannot Bavo one from self-contradiction; 
In fact, no proof or argument has yet been ad- 
vanced free from this serious objection, to prove 
the unreality of the objective world, or even of 
the different aspects of the very knowing Self* 
Numerous are the 'attempts made to show that 
knowledge cannot comprehend anything except 
itself ; that is to say, ideas themselveB stand aB the 
knower and the known and such relation must be 
false — this view is agreeable to some thinkers; for, 
these philosophers think that sinoe nothing -can be 
proved or stated except in terms of ideas, the 
objective relation implied by them is all due to 
some unaccountable nature ever tending to mis- 
take — perhaps this opinion alone excepted. Against 
all such positions, the Acbarya proves how they " 
are untenable and shows that they invariably fling 
themselves into self-contradiction and ignore the 
operation of the Law of Causation ; for the unreal 
cannot have an appearance even, cannot become 
the object of misapprehension, and cannot there- 
fore be causally connected, with any effect. , 
As already pointed > out, it is not possible to 
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declare all idens to be altogether illusions; 
otherwise, oven in the sphere of common experi- 
ence, tho distinction of true and fake ideas should 
cease to be of any value or meaning. Supposing 
that all ideas are illusions, we should analyse the 
mental phenomenon of illusion or mis-apprelien- 
sion so as to find an explanation. The analysis 
shows that there is an object positively presented, 
and it docs not essentially vanish, but that 
aspect nlono vanishes which is superimposed or 
super-added by the mind which is misled by its 
similarity etc. to think of other things, when tho 
thing presented is porcoived through defective 
senses or faulty means. Thus the nnnlysis forces 
the acceptance of two real things (viz., the 
thing presented and that another which is suggest- 
ed by tho point of similarity) without which no 
.misapprehension can ovor arise. Tho being of 
what is presented, but not perceived as it is> 
becomes predicated of what is suggested by force 
of association. Then, if tho notion which might 
. imply tho unreality of the world of difference, he 
a notion having roferronce to some aspect or attri- 
bute of something elso, this at least must be ad- 
mitted to bo. true or real. If, on the other hand,, 
the subsequent notion, too, should arise without 
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-any reference at all, it cannot correct any preced- 
ing notion. 

BHEDA OB DIFFEBENGB. 

Farther, the Ideas of distinction cannot be 
^accounted for, so long as no intrinsic essential 
•peculiarities are admitted in the things themselves 
which are connected as causes with the several 
•notions. Therefore, the Acharya holds that 
in the proper exercise of the senses and faculties 
all the apprehensions or notions are representa- 
tives of Truth. Hence, the un-impeaohed 
notions implying relations prove difference to 
•be a truth whether it is in things or aspeots, 
'This is the nest most fundamental principle. 

DHTERENOK — WHETHER CONVENTIONAL. 

Could we not dispose of the notion of-differenoe as 
•conventional? We cannot; for if a certain distinction 
be called conventional, it does not mean it is false. 
We have the ordinary distinction as positive and 
negative. In the ordinary acceptation, 'it cannot be 
•proved absolutely unreal. It does not cease to be, 
even if we use the terms in' a different order* 
Wherein has convention its own origin ? It is not 
possible to conceive that mere convention could 
.make the distinction which is not. *On the other 
'hand, when distinction already exists, convention 
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steps in in the use of the term or of any such mark 
to denote the distinctness and thereby to help 
memory and farther thought, and facilitate 
communication. So the term is conventional 
and it may not matter whether this term or 
that is appropriated to denote this or that aspect 
or thing of those under consideration. Such 
terms either need not be unreal. Nothing 
could be found to prove that things causing the 
notion of difference come into existence or 
vanish merely by virtue of convention. It cannot 
be supposed that the notion is baseless i. e., arisos 
without sufficient cause. When we are thus 
compelled to find the cause of it in the very 
nature of things by what virtue could con- 
vention make the objective difference an un- 
reality? We may perhaps, by an effort of will, 
differently use the terms positive and negative, and 
palpably there might be no inconvenience in a few 
cases; when, however, the genesis of the terms 
positive and negative es embodying the antecedent 
thoughts is investigated into, it is not possible to 
hold that they have to represent something arbi- 
trary or unconnected with all true ideas. A simple 
yet apt illustration we find in the common- 
est terms np and doion. blight we not freely change 
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the denotation of these two words and say •* We 
are going up hill’ when we descend, and ‘ We go 
down hill* when wo ascend ? We might ; but the 
distinction between ascent and descent was not 
produced, and could not be annihilated, by the 
use of the terms. 

Many other explanations are sought to deny the 
validity of the notion of difference as well os the 
objective difference involved in the notion. Some of 
them may be examined before Sri Madhwn’s con* 
elusion is stated. The notion of dvality is supposed 
to be induced and regulated by time and space, 
evidently on the assumption that thoy are unreal 
in themselves. It may be just ashed whether they 
are unreal on the strength of any evidence, as be- 
ing so given in understanding or as not being 
given at all. First, the arguments or considera- 
tions employed in proving the ideas of time and 
space as inferential are no longer considered valid. 
We see that the ideas of time and spaco are not 
the result of sense perception, nor do they seem to 
be in the sphere of consciousness before other 
objects are apprehended. The muscular sense 
which is said to contribute to the inferential na- 
ture of this idea, is to be questioned, as not direc- , 
tly giving rise to any' consciousness. To take 
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one by one — Is space itself to be considered 
as existing or os non-existing, real or unreal ? 
Is the idea of space necessary for the perception 
of duality, i. e. is it present before the notion of 
the duality can arise, either in respect of the 
subject or things external? Or does it create 
duality which is no where? If space be no other 
than the Knowing self, could or does it become 
the object of any such notion as implies or might 
imply its identical character with the subject? In 
the first place, it would not do to say that the non- 
existent space induces any idea or notion. If, 
compelled by fear of inconsistency, we would not 
abandon the only ground under our feet viz., 
Thought, we must conceive Bpace as something 
existing. 

Now, what distinctions Rre suggested or 
are denoted by the terms here and there — how 
could they, or why should they, be unreal ? It is 
often supposed that space is indivisible, i. e., 
something that has no parts, and therefore the 
divisions as here and there must be unreal. This 
view might be taken with reference to many 
other objects of knowledge ; however, the answer 
to the question of epaoe would enable the thinker 
to find the solution in other cases as well. Is the 
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distinction of here and there to be admitted as un- 
real, because, it would otherwise make space other 
than wbat it is ? Is space to be conceived as' 
something having parts or no parts. The latter 
alternative cannot be adopted since it is incon- 
ceivable bow such a thing could ever give occa- 
sion for the distinction as here and there. If a 
geometrical point could be conceived at any time 
to become expanded into the unlimited spaoe, we 
could see that the expansion must be false and 
that the fancied distinctions are neoessraily fa1«» 
too. On the other hand, the conception of the 
point precludes all such Imagination, nor do we 
find anything to support any possible theory that 
space so evidently unlimited, might become con- 
tracted into a point or resolve itself into the 
knower or knowledge or into nothing. 

Must space like tbe notion of space be absolute- 
ly identical with the thinking Self? Supposing 
that to be, we cannot see how the distinctions as 
here and there implied by the nature of suoh a self 
could be given up as unreal, for, the self at least 
must be real. Nothing could be admitted to 
be real if the properties that constitute it 
are not real, too. But, whatever may be the 
reality of the properties, it might be' said 
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t£at that cannot warrant the assumption 
of separate entities real and absolute, which are 
indispensable only for the notion of duality or 
plurality. This objection is futile. The distinc- 
tion in properties or aspects, however inseparable 
they may be, is sufficient to prove the main char- 
acteristic of knowledge always implying the rela- 
tion of the Knower and the Known. Similarly, if 
the same characteristic of knowledge should invari- 
ably imply the distinction in properties or things 
which cannot be part and parcel of the thinking 
Self, these alone could not be rejeoted as unreal. 

If the self, bang essentially knowledge, pervade 
absolutely everything, whence iB the necessity for 
it to indulge the notions of fare and there. Perhaps, 
Ignorance or Nescience, might be brought in to 
account for the notion; but when the Self or the 
self knowledge is supposed to be all-pervading, or 
* all-oomprehensive, the nature, position and relation 
of that Ignorance cannot be consistently conceived 
or explained, and any explanation would necessitate 
the presupposition of time and space, which should 
thereby become doubly reassured as to their 
separate existence. 

If any statement should be found in the Vedas 
conveying the absolute identity of time and space 
3 
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with the thinking self, it must submit to the same 
examination, and is liable to the same objections. 
On the other hand such texts only forbid the sup- 
position that the all-pervading Faramatman could 
become divided up or affected differently by any 
thing or by any conditions, for instance, aB some 
would have, really or falsely, by the Ignorance 
which infects the self — the Ignorance, Maya, or 
Avidya (positive or negative), which is supposed 
to explain away all notions of difference. 
Let us just see what the Ohnndyoga text 
VII-15 means. Substituting the word space 
for Brahman or Atman jn the text, we shall 
have “ Space alone is above, is below, is behind, 
before, to the right, to the left, Space is 
all this." What should we consider to have 
been gained or lost by this process? Should 
we directly conclude that Brahman or self is 
space? How could that help us out of the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the distinction ? If the Self 
is so pervading and is no other than Space, 
even the supposed Ignorance cannot help us in 
accounting for the notions of the Self as being 
above, below, etc. For the Ignorance itself 
has to be conoeived in terms of Time or 
Space. 
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TIME AND SPACE, 

Whatever bo the nature of the Self, limited or 
unlimited, the nolion of distinction as here and 
> there in space cannot be explained, if space is nob 
conceived as a roal whole having parts. The idea 
of a -whole is not inconsistent with the idea that it 
4ms parts. The idea of the parts of a whole does 
not require partitions of a foreign 'substance 
-between the several parts, or even their separation 
from the whole and from each other. When the 
whole is so broken up and the pieces are separa- 
tely presented, the idea of the whole and of the 
relation of the parts into that whole cannot nlwayB 
arise os when the whole is presented with all the 
parts intact. A wall between two rooms being 
itself in space, should it be on that account sup- 
posed incapable of forming the partition between 
the parts of space constituting the rooms ? If it 
could not, wo might say what cannot make a parti- 
tion cannot enter into space t.e. cannot be in space. 

So wo should arrive at tho absurd conclusion that 

« 

a wall cannot be in space. Whatever is observed 
to be in space is not observed to be also one with 
space unlimited and impartible. Further, if space 
could not be conceived to have parts, it might be 
asked whether things come to bo in space, each 
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encompassing all at the same time. If it were so, 
we should not be able to think what resistance 
might be. On the other hand, limited . bodies- 
admitted as existing in space, and resisting each 
other cannot but prove that space has parts, which 
do not require to be cut asunder for the sake of 
that conception. The wall considered . as a 
partition but indicates that the space it takes up- 
is a part of space in general as distinguished from 
its parts to be conceived as rooms, or occupied by 
other limited bodies, or unoccupied side by side. 

Thus, it is not possible to conceive that thero 
is any item of correct understanding which identic 
fies, by virtue of its own character, the knowing 
Self with space. Similarly, a more elaborate in- 
vestigation would show the fallacious character of 
every position taken to prove Time to be identical 
■with the Knowing self; and that only the 
assumption of the one absolute existence without- 
a second, but not the force of evidence available,, 
wpuld compel us to endeavour after this identify- 
ing. Hence parts or aspects of an identical whole 
can be perceived as such, only when they are rela- 
ted in the whole. In the Spiritual Being the 
parts (aspects) are ideally separable, while in the 
Material, physically also,' 
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Such considerations, due regard to knowledge, 
to evidence, to the principle of consistency and to 
the law of causation, have determined the view 
taken by Sri Mndhwa in respect of Time and 
Space. He therefore tolls us that Time and Space 
-are two entities which are always and direotly in 
the cognition of the knowing Self, and whenever 
other objects are percoived, the Self at once casts 
them into the mould of time and space over present 
to it ; and has shown all attempts to prove these 
notions ns inferential to involve the process of 
begging tlio question or some other fallacy. 

PERVASION AND DIFFERENCE. 

Does tbo character of the knowing Self require 
the eschewing of all notion of difference ? It is 
■supposed that the knowing Self is all-pervading and 
possibly nothing can bo out of itself ; should then 
the perception that things exist as distinct objects 
■of knowledge, i.e., distinct from the knower and 
the knowledge, be unreal or incorrect ? But as 
already shown with reference to space, the Self of 
all-pervasion could nob in itself in any manner 
become affected by the existence of objects. 
Further the conception of pervasion itself would 
become more significant when there are things to 
bs pervaded by the self. If the nature of self is 
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once granted to be capable of cognising itself or 
another, it would do so, whether what is cognized 
be an aspect of itself or anything distinct' from 
itself, for that does not require what is perceived 
always to stand aloof from it or to be contained in 
itself. Even as space, the knowing Self if all- 
pervading need not become divided into uncon- 
nected pieces by the presence of different 
limited objects comprehended in itself. Now, 
in granting a Supreme Being or Paramatman, 
personal or impersonal, such omnipresence 
has to bo granted for various reasons which 
we need not discuss here. In His case all 
that has been just now said of pervasion would be 
required to be admitted. But every knowing Self 
engaged in working out its own destiny cannot be- 
proved as omnipresent, or as comprehending in 
itself all things given in its understanding. 

Lotus next suppose that knowledge pervade* 
all objects; even then, why should they become 
part and parcel of knowledge. Certainly, tbe idea 
of pervasion does not necessitate the admission of 
identity between that which pervades and that- 
which is pervaded, nor does the term comprehension 
belp us in conceiving that what comprehends ie- 
necessarily identical with what is comprehended ", 
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Therefore, there is no sallying out of this relativity 
and are should face the worst contradiction 
that could be conceived, if we should say that 
there is no relation in the relations perceived. 
Without adpotingsuch an inconsistent position, we 
cannot make the statement or indulge in the 
notion that the related Knower and the Known 
are always one. Or if self-consciousness be granted, 
and if, in eveiy act of knowing, the known is 
no other than Self, 'sleep* also must be a consci- 
ous state, as truly os multi , or as the state of 
Dhyana. . 

the individuality op the soul. 

Perceptions of pain and pleasure and of the . 
identity of the suffering Self (the sufferer) under 
them — do they require the erasure of all distinc- 
tions 1 That cannot be; for if pain, pleasure eto. 
should be merely verbal distinction", there ought 
not to be distinct ideas; for when strictly synonym- 
ous words or terms ore used, ideas are not different. 
Farther, the avoidance of some and the seoking 
after of some others cannot but imply intrinsic 
difference between the two sets of things. Suppose 
each term describes the Self and nothing but Self 
in a particular aspect, even then, the distinctions 
cannot become merely verbal. 
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The several senses tiro differently affected by 
different objects and the notions of plensuro and 
pain are realised as different and ns being caused 
by different objects or circumstance**, at different 
times, in different individuals, in different degrees 
of intensity. An easy explanation of those seems 
to bo found in calling them appearnnees. But if 
it were possible to find indisputable evidence 
that nil npponrances are absolutely baseless, 
the absoluto oneness of ft!! might somohmv bo pos- 
tulated. On the other hand, the appearances, 
obanging as they may be, primarily claim the re- 
cognition of their being connected, intimately too, 
with some basis. The changes or nppenrances are 
at tbo same time different in different things, per- 
tinently suggesting a difference in their bases or 
causes. But the ononess of basis could be thought 
of, only when tbo differences aro fancifully or 
dogmatically sot aside. Or, if they should all be 
supposed to be the essonce of one self, the distinc- 
tions must always be as true as the very self and 
these cannot bo accounted For except by admit- 
ting solf-conseiousnoss and different aspects in the 
self — which is, of course, incompatible with the 
theory of oneness, since that consciousness might 
become the evidence of other existences. Perhaps, 
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this insuperable difficulty has led to the assump- 
tion of a Knowledge which is to be uncon- 
nected with the knower and the known. Anyhow, 
the notion that implies a knowing of the world 
' outside the self should be left without a consistent 
explanation. 

Further the self has no necessity of know- 
ing itself either, for it cannot when pure, since it 
has no aspects of its own and it should nob become 
the agent of perceiving ; or when conditioned, the 
conditions cannot be supposed in any manner to 
interfere with the self and confer on it the virtue 
of perceiving, since the nature of the self is un- 
assailable (Asanga), and only those conditions 
might be said to perceive, or act in any manner 
towards, not the self, but something else which is 
■not. It is, therefore, unintelligible to say that the 
self knows nothing bub itself in knowing the world. 
Moreover, no perception is seen naturally to arise 
*s “ I know the world which is nob." Therefore, 
to start with the assumption that the distinctions 
•do not exist, and, for the purpose of proving it, 
to assume another entity of which existence can- 
not be consistently predicated in any admissible 
■sense, are not agreeable to Sri Eadarayana and to 
Sri Madhwa, who are therefore found to adhere to 
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the older philosophical view as conveyed in the- 
heart of the Rigvedn, Now that the varied experi- 
«nces emphatically ehow in the light of admissi- 
ble knowledge that the spiritual beings in the 
several bodies are finite, and each has to work 
separately for its own development and towards* 
the final goal, the authorities may be received 
with satisfaction, especially when, as shown above, 
the truth of difference between soul and soul 
is perceived to be more than a probability. ■ All 
the foregoing discussions are but preliminary just 
to indicate how Sri Madhwa was forced to differ 
from the views of his predecessors. Since a more- 
elaborate presentation of his reasons for the differ- 
ence is beyond the soope of this sketoh, we may 
directly pass on to his philosophical analysis both 
of the moral and physical world. v 

THE ADI OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The philosophical enquiries always set about 
investigating the highest purpose to be attained 
by man, by all those in whom such a wish is- 
implanted. The presumption has been that man 
is in a state of misery or change, and all endea- 
vours must tend to his rising out of it. The pos- 
sibility of realising that end depends upon a 
thorough understanding of the causes and the 
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laws governing this*undesirable state. Perhaps, in- 
despair of an escape from it in any other manner, 
we seem to be hopeful of it by supposing the 
very condition to he unrenl. To Sri Madhwa this 
appears no solution at all and the investigation 
pointing to such a conclusion appears bootless- 
trouble. On the other hand, the experiences of the 
world are as irrefutable facts as their causes- 
.must be. The different conditions of man must 
therefore be looked upon as different combinations 
either of causes or effects. If particular combina- 
tions have tended to this miserable Btate, an ana- 
lysis or unravelling of this complex condition,, 
restoring the several elements to their original 
condition, or instituting a different sot of combi- 
nations must tend to a different state. Taking, 
this position we can see that the Being that thirsts 
after realisation of a better state can possibly 
have it and that that attainment alone can be the 
sensible end of man. Accordingly Sri Madhwa 
sees the fitness of, 'and finds reasons for, starting- 
with the proposition that the world is real, and- 
its wise and good Ruler is a Reality of all excel- 
lence and powers. Therefore a true understand- 
ing of the world and its Author, and of their true 
relations, he says, gradually leads to the direct cog- 
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’nition of the Lord and His Grace towards the 
desired Solvation. 

CATEGORIES OF THIS SYSTEM. 

Philosophers endeavour to analyse the whole 
world of things or phenomena into convenient 
groups for the purposes of understanding and ex- 
planation. Kanadft divides it into six or seven 
groups of things in the most comprehensive sense, 
and Gotama divides the phenomena in their 
subjective aspect into sixteen groups for the pur- 
pose of testing truths so far as they may be em- 
bodied in language, the exponent of thought. 
Other philosophers also have their own divisions. 
But Sri Madhwa has, with reference to the genuine 
authorities and accurate observation, grouped them 
under these ten heads or categories: — 1. sub- 
stance, 2.' quality, 3. action, 4. community, 
5. speciality or particularity, 6. the specified 
(Visishta) 7. the whole (Amsi) 8. latent power 
(Sakti) 9. similarity 10. non-existence or (a- 
bhava). (Vide authors treatise on the categories 
of Madhwa’s system.) 

Suoh a classification is apparently necessary for 
the understanding of the relations, how they were 
brought about, how and how far they can be 
changed or brought to an end. Primarily the 
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scientific process of study is analysis, and it starts - 
frith our understanding. An idea of what is not, . 
was not, and will not ■ be at any time, is yet possi- 
ble to have, and it is necessary in contradistinction 
to the idea, what is, was or will be. That idea, 
we must admit, is called forth by some force of 
imagination, however formless, vague and indefi- 
nite the representation may be. Sometime, it may 
be called forth by the use of language which has 
no reference to any fact or object that has a being. . 
Without such a vague conception at least of abso- 
lute non-being, there could be no denying it 
either. The Acharya’s insight into this feature - 
•of understanding must clearly show that the 
moat fundamental principle involved in it is al- 
ways kept in view. At the same time he requires 
‘the thinker to remember that facts alone have 
attraction for him, and facts and fancies should 
never be confounded. Secondly the Aoharya’s 
thoughts on the knotty problem of external per- 
ception or theory of vision and his deference to 
the law of causation promise and admit a basis to- 
the human understanding which must stand firm 
ns long as a' true conception of knowledge may 
guide man safely out of the meshes woven by the- 
same faculty when corrupt. 
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MATTER OR THYSICAL SUBSTANCE. 

Starting with this prinoiple he tells us that the 
•different properties and characteristics or tenden- 
cies of mutually exclusive nature, abstractions as 
they may in themselves be, do point to difference 
in substances, gross or subtle, wherein they 'must 
rest. For instance, let us take all unintelligent 
•matter to be one kind of substance. If that were 
absolutely homogeneous and every portion of it 
absolutely like any other portion in nil respects 
it would be difficult consistently to explain the 
very many and different phenomena. - The expla- 
nation sought to be given by the combination in 
different proportions or by the differently acting 
force working upon it, oannot succeed so long as 
the principle is assumed to be the one absolute 
substanoe absolutely homogeneous. On the other 
hand,' different principles or even particulars may 
have such prevailing kindred nature as may be fit 
to be considered under one class forming a practi- 
cally homogeneous heap or mass. That is to say, 
the classification or assortment into one group or 
class does not necessitate the recognition of a sub- 
stance in general to be absolutely identical either 
in quantity or quality, except perhaps by a forced 
thought or foroed expression or by regarding things 



to be such under peculiar eonditionsor light; under 
such conditions imagined or instituted by us they 
might exhibit a similar form of virtue, but this 
•cannot prove that their differentiating virtues are 
not at all. Hence prakriti or unintelligent matter, 
{which is the physical matter of the modern or 
the materialistic science, fit to be weighed or ana- 
lysed, or treated in ever so many ways), which in 
conjunction with a force or forces may variously 
fall into combinations of its own constituent prin- 
ciples and according to proportions yield different 
and useful products, is philosophically and logic- 
ally conceived to be one, i.e,, one kind of substance, 
from the ruling common characteristic of being 
subject to modification. When this is thus found 
to be one distinct nature, another by virtue of what 
the same understanding implies must be admitted 
as exhibiting a different set of characteristics. The 
> mental and moral phenomena refuse to be 
resolved into that modifiable ponderous physical 
substance; for, supposing for a moment that they 
could be so resolved, it would then be the absolute 
annihilation or denial of the mental and moral 
nature as having, really no causal or germinal ex- 
istence. The difficulty of taking up such a posi- 
tion being so evident, some have found it easier 
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nnd more ngrcenblo to holt! that nil physical mat- 
ter or phenomena, if at nil, exist only in idea and 
might bo resolved into idea, which, must however, 
ultimately stand unrelated. Thus the two views 
are mutually exclusive, though both the sides ap- 
pear to bo in actual combination, nnd hence, in 
observation too. 

Tim THRCK UKTITIES. 

Now the view propounded by Sri Mndhwn, par- 
tially recognised by t-omo others also, comes in 
apparently ns n conciliation of both, but diametri- 
cally opposed to either, Tho physical matter can- 
not bo essontinlly resolved into tho mind or fully 
accounted for by tho mental nnd moral pheno- 
mena, whilo the 1 *? essontinlly refuso to bo the- 
physical mnttor, or merely its modes or its proper- 
ties. The relation of related things docs not re- 
quire such unification whilo it is tho full ovidonco 
of itself, vis., tho relation betwoen things of differ- 
ent natures each acting nnd re-acting on tho other 
and 6til! capable of being liberated in somo casro 
from such operation wholly or to tho desirable 
extent. Tho light brought into a dark room be- 
comes the ovidence not only of tho presence of 
of any dull substance, but of its own presence ns- 
well, Such cogent considerations lio at tho 
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foundation of the system taught by Sri Madhwa. 
Accordingly the whole universe presented to his 
thought divides itself into two main groups vis. t 
the intelligent and the unintelligent. The former 
furnishes the motive force necessary for the 
changes or the modifications in the latter, and as 
such it is capable of acting with absolute or limit- 
ed force with regard to that physical matter. 

No w the Supreme Intelligence of absolutely 
independent activity is the Supreme Being that, 
unconditioned, rules nil the rest that is condition- 
ed. Though it is placed logically in the first 
group it should not be considered as equal to, or 
one with, any other particular of that group* 
for the very reason that we have to grant that to 
'be the one absolute, and the others* to be limited or 
finite. In spite of the similarity in respect of be- 
ing intelligent, the recognition of this broad gulf 
of difference between that one and other particu- 
lars of the class cannot affect the dignity of philo- 
sophical conceptions. From the importance of 
the Supreme Intelligence, the absolute source of 
force, it is separately considered as the one inde- 


* Vide Introduction to tho translations of Furns 
Fragna to Darsana, and TattTa Sankhyana. 
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pendent existence, not in itself conditioned but' 
wisely conditioning or limiting other existences. 
The entities thus recognised in this system are 
three bis., 1. the Independent Intelligence, 2. 
the dependent intelligences, 3. the unintelligent. 
The ten categories already enumerated compre- 
hend these three and their relations. * The Bhaga- 
vnd Gita directly supports this threefold classifi- 
cation of eternal truths or entities. 

THE NATURE OF THE ENTITIES, 

I. The Supreme Intelligence or Brahman is un- 
limited hy time, space, qualities and powers, and 
hence independent. II. The limited intelligences 
are unlimited in time, but limited in all other 
respects and hence they are wholly dependent 
upon Brahman who, in His infinite wisdom, 
best knows how to guide them and help them in 
working out their destiny. Now the difference 
recognised between individuals must lead to its 
logical consequences. The impulses of moral 
nature are not essentially the same in all. Other- 
wise the activities different in various individuals 
at the same time cannot be satisfactorily explain- 
ed, the body or vesture cannot be said to account 

* Fide Chapter XV. and Introduction to the Author’s 
Translation. 
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for them ; for the body is guided and used by the 
indweller, and, for his use in a particular manner 
it is made suitable. These impulses or tendencies 
■are, being the very essence, not to be eradicated 
and superseded by others; on the other hand, 
•they severally develop to an absolute perfection 
in the several individuals — a development which 
•determines the fiual goal of each (vida-Gita). 
These impulses or tendencies are of three kinds as 
Satvika, Rajasa and Tamasa. The Satva, ^Rajas 
and Tamos are three principles constituting Pra- 
Jcriti, corresponding to those tendencies and be- 
coming the instrument or basis for working out 
the Soul’s nature. They appear to actuate 
■diflurenfc individuals and may be popularly des- 
cribed as good, evil, and good and evil mixed. 

a 

These cannot be thought of os depending 
upon any causes or circumstances that have 
no real or permanent connection with the eternal 
beings. They cannot be said to arise out of the 
material bodies with whioh beings are endowed ; 
-on the other hand, the bodies are given to each, 
suitably to the tendencies in it. Therefore the 
■question cannot but load us to recognizing that 
the source of the tendencies is in the essential, 
nature of the intelligent being itself. 
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III. Also, the unintelligent Matter is essentially 
unlimited in time. But it is capable of being modi- 
fied and cut into pieces, and the Acharya states 
that the ordinary notion of an atom is only 
crude, and even that atom may, if provided with 
such subtle means, be divided into still finer parts,, 
perhaps till we come to something like a geomet- 
rical point ; even such a point has, in his view,, 
aspects when considered relatively to the various 
lines^hat may po6S through, or drawn to, or from 
it. He would, therefore, tell us that in the space- 
of an atom there may be infinities of living exist- 
ences. This entity, regarded as one homogene- 
ous mass of substance, is described, with due 
regard to the law of causation, as constituted of a 
number of subtle principles all agreeing in this 
respect that they are modifiable. When these 
principles are taken in different proportions, the 
gross forms of matter in different stages are pro- 
duced with different virtues or properties accord- 
ing as’this or that principle predominates. The 
combinations are brought about [by the will and 
command of the Supreme Intelligence, of course, 
not blind of any purpose. They are produced 
evidently to serve, not any purpose of that Matter 
or the principles constituting it — (hence it is called- 
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unintelligent, (or the intelligent alone can be said 
to have a purpose), but the purposes to be 
achieved by the limited intelligence. Various 
•questions affecting the law, progress and the ulti- 
mate goal of the life in observation may be 
consistently answered when a clear and suffi- 
ciently deep insight is had into the nature of 
these three entities, even as assumptions for 
speculation. 

One great feature of the aforesaid analysis is 
the endeavour to emphasise the distinction 
between the changeable and the unchangeable. 
It is the former that is the baBis of all the pheno- 
mena, appearing and disappearing, and nlso re- 
appearing, having a transitory life against the 
fond wishes of the intelligent being who 
apparently is the sport of them all and would 
•have all agreeable phenomena alone perpetuated 
without a change or interruption. This circum- 
stance has been used in the Brahma Sutra to prove 
the dependent character of the limited intelli- 
gence. Thus a grand purpose is read through 
the changes that are produced to, and withdrawn 
from, the mew of the jiva. When thus the 
principle of essential distinction » recog- 
nised between the entities, the Evolution 
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cannot bo considered to have any particular valuo- 
with reference to that Matter alone. Though 
this matter and the spiritual essence cannot be- 
come mixed up into a substance of one nature or 
of a third nature, still Matter does exist only for 
the uses of the other, and hence the states of its 
gross evolution are intended to contribute to tho- 
subtle evolution of the light of understanding in 
the spiritual being whose essence does not thereby 
become modified. If then tho courso of evolution 
in Matter should depend upon the courso that has 
to be passed through by tho spiritual being, and 
if the latter course should be regulatod by tho- 
peouliarities resting in the jiva and consequently 
the'line appointed by the guiding Omniscience, the- 
course of Evolution cannot, and need not, be ns per* 
fectly straight and ndvnnoing only onwards ns wo 
would have it. Tho principlebeingto give tho spirit- 
ual entity all those experiences that may give* 
the development necessary for tho attainment- 
and the intelligent and intelligible realisa- 
tion of the final goal, and as it is to- 
be reached severally by those beings, the law 
of Evolution Bhould be taken to work a& 
modified by Karma, which necessarily works in » 
zigzag course, 
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KNOWLEDGE SESSCOtTS AND NON-8EN8DOUS. 

The intelligent being must, by virtue of its 
own essence, know certain things directly either 
its own aspects or other objects ever present to it. 
Tbatistosay,ithos non-Bensuous knowledge. When 
we have called it limited intelligence, the non- 
8ensuous knowledge it has, though very necessary, 

cannot be very considerable ; nor should the mis- 

* 

tako be made that it possesses all the required 
knowledge either ; on the other hand it has essen- 
tially the faculty to extend within certain 
limits the sphere of its understanding by the 
experiences which the conditions are intended to 
bring about. Tho non-sensuous knowledge is 
called sakshi guana and tho Self constitutes by it- 
self the faculty of perceiving directly , and 
hence it is sakshin. The words sakshi is 
so explained by Panini. It is not to be taken 
to mean one that looks on with indifference 
or unaffected by what is perceived. By this 
virtue tho individual Self realises all that is 
conveyed to it by the senses and other organs 
Having regard to this source the knowledge so 
gained is called Vritlignana or experiential 
knowledge. In the caso of embodied souls both 
kinds of knowledge are observed to be. But 
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the former is]*always true and the latter'may or 
may not be. So when two perceptions arise succes- 
sively with] reference to the same|thing the adkshi 
nr the soul sits in judgment upon them. The details 
of non-eensuous knowledge lie dormant in the case 
of many eouls, and in fact their attention is more 
etrongly drawn to sensuous presentations. This 
state of the soul is described as aamsaralandha ; 
for while in that condition the soul happens to be 
engroesed with the passing circumstances made 
sufficiently attractive, why, in an over-powering 
degree, though not, after all, without a purpose 
even therein. That is, r the jiva is, in the long 
rim, expected to discover how forgetful he has 
been of his own nature and of the Lord and other 
things of permanent and absolute interest, which 
he could realise only by contrast, and by the 
disgust and dissatisfaction he must feel and 
develop towards them. 

sausara or bondage. 

The bondage or the evident limitation by a body 
or bodies which appear to be the impediment to 

I 

such realisation is by some regarded as only seem- 
ing or unreal ; it is said that the unreal seems to 
he real through Ignorance, against which difficul- 
-x ties have been already raised ; foy they hold that, 
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’being unreal, the bondage can possibly vanish 
vrhen the veil of Ignorance is raised. But this 
purposeless unreality at any point or in Rny 
manner investing a boundless unknowable Reality 
does not commend itself to Sri Mndhwa. With 
the' data already described, be thinks that the 
limited intelligences aro -in real bondage, since 
they aro eternal and ever capnble of some essential 
perception, desire, and activity, which differ in each 
both in kind and degree, and they are, therefore, 
naturally invested like unto a seed with an appro- 
priato husk of a linr/asareera, that is a subtle body 
of prahriti, which is a reality distinct from the 
essenco of the Intelligent being. When it is said 
that the bondage is real, it does not mean it is the 
essential nature of the being. That is a view 
rather necessitated by the starting assumption 
that there is but one Reality without a second. 
As already shown the very limited character of 
too soul’s essontial nature is sufficient to explain 
how it becomes subjected to other reel conditions 
usoful in working towards n goal of its own. Then 
the Lord in His perfect wisdom, not accord- 
ing to our wisdom agreeable to our desires and 
wishes, institutes those real conditions of bondage; 
Ho also raises us from their midst when the 
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evolution of" our nature is complete. Thus the 
responsibility which the moral being must bear is- 
not merely phenomenal, but has a firm basis and 
significance, though not generally perceived by 
us — ( vide author's summary of the 18 th chapter 
of the Gita). . 

KARMA AND KNOWLEDGE. 

When the essential nature of workers and their 
conditions are thus conceived to be real, it !b easy 
to see that 'they have to do Karma, that Is, to- 
work so as to gain that knowledge which should 
engender devotion to and secure the grace of 
Brahman. Directly from this position it ie 
dearly seen that the prescribed Karma is the 
means of the required knowledge which in its 
turn purified and exalted by devotion is the im- 
mediate and most important step towards the 
goal. Hence knowledge is superior to Karma 
but they are not antagonistic, which might appear 
to be the case under some confusion of ideas. 

The Karma spoken of in the foregoing para- 
graph is a means to knowledge enjoined upon the 
worker and as such it consists of duties that one 
should necessarily perform. Again Karma is often 
spoken of as the cause of the mundane bondages 
This Karma literally means what one does, t.e.y 
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activity in general. All activities nob prompted 
by the wish of delighting the Lord and of obtaining 
His grace, do produce some consequence or other,, 
and the yivas are bound to abide by it (vide Gita). 
The Intelligent being is essentially characterised 
by knowledge or the faculty of knowing, will,. 
and self-directed activity, and as such he cannot 
at any moment cease to be active. Thep it is- 
clear that the direction given to the activity 
makes it either a source of strengthening the 
mundane bondage, or of knowledge leading to- 
liberation. 

GODHEAD, 

It has been already described as being unlimited 
in all respects, ie., it is absolute. By some 
it is held that the "Absolute” is unknowable 
indescribable , destitute of attributes, of all 
peculiarities, is purely impersonal, manifests itself 
into many by means of conditions. But the 
Acharya points out that the very idea of 
• " Absolute” is as relative as any other idea, rela- 
i tive to the idea of “the conditioned,” and how- 
'•ever vague this idea may be, it is still knowing: 
the “ Absolute ; ” that is to say, the Absolute is- 
■not absolutely unknowable ; certainly it is un- 
knowable in the sense it is sot wholly and' 
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-exhaustively known, and as for that mat- 
ter, this sort of unknowableness is to be ad- 
mitted with reference to the commonest things 
claimed to be wholly within tho range of our 
knowledge. Similarly it is indescribable inas- 
much as it is not exhaustively described in langu- 
age ; it is destitute of qualities vis., Salwa, Rajas* 
Tamos, but not of the infinite attributes of infinite 
excellence nor of peculiarities, since every idea dis- 
tinguishing Brahman from other things implies a 
characteristic of the Absolute. 

( Xhe statement that Brahman is indescribable 
etc., however, proceeds from the absence of 
thorough comprehension of Brahman. “ The wise 
see the f6rm of (the Mount) Meru and still do 
'not see it (for they cannot see all over, in and 
out). (Similarly) it (Brahman) cannot be desorib- 
•ed, reasoned out, and known (entirely as such and 
such). So the Garuda Parana says, “For 
want of thorough comprehension, Brahman though 
declared by the whole body of Scriptures 
and capable of being known and inferred by rea- 
soning, is said to be beyond the reach of words, 
reasoning and knowledge ” (Puma Pragna Darsa 
{page 14). 
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ABSOLUTS IS NOT UNKNOWABLE. 

When the eye sees a huge object having colour,, 
neither that eye nor the mind acting with it is 
observed to limit or reduce the dimensions of 
the object. Similarly, to think of Godhead as 
possessing attributes oannot in any manner limit 
or reduce it. A small mirror which may bear the 
image of a much larger object yet representing an 
unmistakable likeness of the whole does not there- 
by make the object be of lesser dimensions ; nor 
does it require the object to enter into it that it 
might bear the image. So when our senses are 
brought in relation to objects there is no necessity 
for these to enter into either the senses or the 
mind, though indisputably the perception of ob- 
jects arises in the mind which has no dimensions. 
Whether it is the mind, a faculty of the material 
vesture, or it is the intelligent self, that perceives, 
the object is not required to enter into them ; 
hence it is properly the object. On the Bame line 
.'of reasoning, we oan see that all the means of 
knowledge at our command may give us the ne- 
cessary perception of the Absolute without in any 
manner affecting[its absoluteness, since we are re- 
lated to it without in any manner interrupting 
its character, By the way, it may also be noted that 
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"the Acharya liolde that if the Absolute could not 
be directly described by any word, so word could 
•possibly indicate it even by way of suggestion ; 
for when it is again questioned * what is the thing 
that is suggested by any word ? the answer must 
'finally be given in words which at least must di- 
rectly describe Him. What is describable is cer- 
-tainly knowable, no matter to what extent it may 
be , f while the sufficiency of the possible extent is 
attested by the practical end accomplished. 

If all the Yodos do not exhaustively describe 
Brahman or the Absolute, it is described by them , 
all so far os they go. Sri Madhwacharya has 
shown in his commentary of the first Adhyaya of 
tits Vedanta Sutras and in Karmanirnaya how all 
the sentences, words, syllables and sounds declare 
the excellence and perfeotness of the Absolute. 
Such Brahman cannot be sensibly supposed to be- 
come, really or otherwise, conditioned by anything 
•else or in any manner, 

INCARNATION. 

The idea of incarnation is one of much abuse 
and in fact it is incompatible with the nature of the 
Supreme Being. Whenever He appears as one 
-among His creatures for the purpose of guiding 
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•them, He seems to them es one in flesh and blood. 
Sat under no circumstances He assumes or has the 
necessity to assume, such a body os conditions the 
little jtva. It is not a matter of serious difficulty 
for realisation that the Lord of unbounded powers 
can show HimBelf in such forms as are familiar to 
men. Sri Madhwa repeatedly points out that no 
prahrila deha i.e. t a material body is put on by 
'the Lord. To be conditioned by the material 
body and to be present in all bodies as the omni- 
present Lord are two different things. On the 
•other hand the jiva who is imprisoned ns it were 
in the material body might be said to have incar- 
nations though involuntarily. When the essen- 
tial and eternal difference is made out between 
the Lord and the bouIb, the question of incarna- 
tion has altogether a different bearing in the 
teachings of Sri Madhwa. Accordingly all the 
■statements in the Gita are explained in this light 
end supported by a proper interpretation of the 
3£ik Purnamidam (Br. v. i. 1) " That is whole, 
'this is whole, from the whole issues the whole, t 
\be whole being taken away from the whole, 
{still) the whole remains.” Thus tbe uncondi- 
tioned nature of Brahman iB declared, whether He 
is the Whole pervading all space and time or 
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appears to us in a human form or aoluates us 
enthroned in our hearts. 

' PERSONALITY'S OF GOD. 

If the term *• Impersonal * means 11 of unlimit- 
ed nature in all respects,” Brahman is Impersonal. 
He is also personal, for He is not a mere lifeless 
abstraction, nor a formless mass of some substance- 
True, Hisinfinite Personality we cannot even con- 
ceive. But by virtue of His unbounded powers- 
and out of His pure grnce towards us, He. may 
show Himself ae a finite Personality, but He does 
not on that account become finite in any respect 
or degree, (vide Purusha Sukta and Vedanta. 
Sutras III. ii. 23 to 27). Even when He bo 
appears, He does not assume material bodies,, 
though we are dull enough to mistake His 
Personality as finite, or as consisting of 
flesh and blood, to which alone our eyes are 
habituated. He is essentially all knowledge, all* 
bliss. So the Highest Brahman is directly the- 
Iswara, unsubdued or unveiled by Maya, the 
Buler of the world and all. It is He who agitates 
the unintelligent matter, causes the subtle consti- 
tuent principles thereof to combine in various 
proportions and to produce various gross effects, 
which become the conditions with which the souls- 

1 
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have to -work towards their destiny. Since jivas 
must work and the products of matter must 
furnish them with conditions under the guidance 
of the Lord, this gross perceptible universe is 
seen to develop from the subtle principles of the 
unintelligent matter when worked up by the 
guiding activity of tlio Lord and the necessary 
activity of jivas. 

Tan JIEAN8 OF SALVATION. 

When thus the nature of Brahman, and of the 
limited Intelligent being is truly perceived 
whon thoro is a necessity felt on the part of the 
lntter for working towards a high purposo viz., 
that of realising, as tully ns possible, their own 
nature and that of tho Lord, and thereby attain- 
ing to a state of blessedness, emerging from a life 
of 6locpy dullness and darkness, the jivas naturally 
look for tho means of attainment, which is called 
sadhana. Tho subject is clearly treated of in the 
third Adhyaya of the Puma Pragna Darsana and 
its introduction. To btato briefly, renunciation, 
devotion, direct cognition of the Lord by contem- 
plation are the only means leading to imikti. A 
correct knowledge of all things gross and subtle 
by enquiry and the qualification of intrinsic devo- 
tion tend to that courso of contemplation. 

6 
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An inborn devotion to the Lord, a just study 
of the Vedas, control of the senses, the eschewing 
of pleasures, indifference to hopes and fears, the 
perception of the futility and the perishable char- 
acter of all things below, a thorough resignation 
to the feet of the Lord are the first qualifications 
of those that are eligible to work towards direct 
cognition. The knowledge to be gained by 
enquiry must have pre-eminently reference to 
these points: — (1) The five relations of inefiace- 
able’differenco : (a) The Lord is distinct from the 
limited intelligence. (6) The Lord fa distinct 
from the unintelligent matter, (o) One jiva is 
distinct from another, [d) Jibasard distinct from 
Matter, (e) When Matter is divided, the pieces 
are distinct from one another. (2) The graduated 
rank of all the finite beings. (3) The conclusive 
perception, ^by ascending up the ladder of grada- 
tion, of the^Supreme Being as one far, far above, 
and as the Independent and Gracious Ruler of 
these all. 1 


INELIGIBLE JIVA8, ? 

Besides the recognition of entities more 
than one and the aforesaid gradation, there is 
a third article of faith which fills thinkers 
with unqualified horror; it is the question of 
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•eternal damnation, orof some jivas being ineligible 
fortbe blissful state in salvation. This point 
really requires a separate treatise for elucidation, 
since it is a view opposed to the sentimental world 
or to systems dignified as only gratifying that 
sentiment, and the Acharya’s view has been re- 
presented ns having originated in his own senti- 
ment. However the general reader may, for a 
moment, see the justification of the view by 
'thinking that all the evil tendencies and the mixed 
tendencies of good and evil are respectively con- 
demned to suffer eternal damnation or to be ever 
tossed only in the mundane life. If these tenden- 
cies should over be perceived end happen to be as 
some concrete individuals of immutable character, 
no better destiny could then await them. 
Taking such a view, Sri Madhwa classifies into 
three groups the jivas who are such concrete 
intelligent and yet immutable tendencies ; for in 
the Acharya’s system, there is no abstract attri- 
bute standing apart from some substance or 
substratum implied by the notion, no sub- 
st&nce destitute of some attribute, and there is 
nothing more perceived of the substance than the 
group of attributes presented to the understand- 
ing (vide Sudha under Vedanta sutras IH-ii-28). 
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But the Jiva of each class works with his own* 
appropriate conditions and becomes developed to 
ripeness in his own tendency and thus reaches the 
destiny to be realised by virtue of his essential* 
nature. 

• THE FIN Alt STATE. 

When the jivas attain nvuiti they do not and' 
need not become one with the Lord nor equal to 
B i n* , or to one another among themselves, — 
which was not before, for the perfection attained 
by each jiva is duly his own, which does not savour- 
of any sense of dissatisfaction or jealousy — a point 
elucidated by Sri Badarayana in the Sutra 
(Ill-iii— 34). 

SATIA, 

But the gradation (inequality) among the 
released does not become the cause of variance 
( jealousy , etc.,) between them , because they have- [ 
their mind set on (Brahman) the Imperishable, I 
and arc all equal (in being free from defects); \ 
and (the inferiors) are indebted to the stiperiors , at* j 
the pupil (is to the master.) } 

BHASUYA. 

“JEfrom the absence of equality betwixt the 
released (in heaven) variance (jealousy etc.,) does 
not arise between them ; for ail have attained to 
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'tho direct knowledge of Brahman, and are free 
from defects or shortcoming?, in which respect 
they aro equal ; and there is the grace of the 
superiors to which tho souls of lower grades are 
indebted. This may ho illustrated by the case 
of tho pupil who baa betaken himself to the pre- 
ceptor (that leads him to Brahman), ill this is 
said in tho Turn Sruti, “ The classes of souls in 
the world of bliss are various nnd of various 
grades. But they are not at variance (with each 
-other) ; for they nil know Brahman, and are free 
from faults ; even in tho world (mere) inequality 
of rank docs not become the cause of variance 
(discontent, etc. ) ns (obsorved) in the relation of 
tho master nnd tho pupil, etc.; then whence 
•could there bo any cause of difference among 
thoso that have after release attained to real 
wisdom ? ° 

Tho jivas having within their appropriate limits 
ondenvourod and attained a direct perception of 
tho Lord and Sis Greco enter into the state of 
i heavenly bliss generally along with ChaturmvJsha 
who is the final Preceptor of oil. The heavenly 
state is notn more absence or forgetfulness of 
miseries, but it is a state of positive intelligible, ^ 
blissfulness ; for, their own pure spiritual nature' 
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and the presence of the blissful Lord ever enjoyed 
in unfading freshness can really make them bless- 
ed through eternity. 

TOE CHIEF IDEAS RECAPITULATED. 

From the foregoing moagre sketch it may 
be seen that (1) in this system a special signifi- 
cance is attached to PurnaJiartha the chief 
good, which tho Intelligent being thriets after to 
attain ; (2) the means with which wo are endowed 
and are working are not naturally discredited 
(3) that everything concrete or abstract 
proved to bo truth or proved inhoront in the 
truth bos a real value and purpose, (4) that 
Knowledge cssontial and experiential ore both use- 
ful attributes of tbe limited Intelligent being (5)- 
that the senses in their normal and sound condi- 
tion and tho Eternal Testimony consistently inter- 
preted are the sources of all reliable knowledge ; 
(6) that tho limitations of knowledge in tho finite 
jiva in no impediment to obtaining a true percop-' 
tion of the Absolute to tbe nocessary extent (7)* 
that tbe attributes of tho Absolute are as absolute 
as itself and are essentially tho same so ns not to 
become its limitations in any manner; (8) that 
difference or distinctness is a characteristic o£ 
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everything, since anything that is perceived is per- 
ceived to bo distinct from everything, either 
generally or specially ; (9) that the properly of 
Particularity enables us to abstract the various 
aspects of one and the same thing and to speak of 
them ns separate things while the identity of the 

( thing is not interfered with ; (10) that on the 
strength of the only reliable evidence vouchsafed 
to us absolute identity of all that appear different 
ceases to be acceptable; (11) that the three kinds 
of entities aro the least to which all the pheno- 
' tnena can possibly be reduced, and they cannot be 
fewer to afford n consistent explanation ; and (12) 
that the philosophical dignity of oneness of all is 
questioned on the ntrength of evidence as tested 
by logic, and, inspito of various analogies and 
grand scientific enquiries, that oneness hoped 
for in the end would only Btand in inexplicable 
destitution of purpose, either in the beginning or 
at the conclusion. Only such of tho points have 
boon touched upon as aro necessary for the general 
reader to havo a clear idea of the distinctive 
character of Sri Mndhwa’s philosophical views. 
Many more points of special interest to a philoso- 
phical thinker or thoso necessary for showing the 
strength of tho system to foil advantage, or logical 
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interpretations of the TTpanishad passages seem- 
ing to contradict Sri Madhwa’s views are beyond 
the scope of this sketch. 

More than any other, the one feature that has 
been brought out is Sri Madhwa’s contention that 
the validity of sense experience cannot be totally 
impeached and the Srutis cannot be interpreted as 
contradicting either that experience or any psycho- 
logical law, that no transcendental positions con- 
tradicting them can be admissible. The realis- 
tic view of the phenomenal world as well as 
of its positive causes expressed in the Rigveda 
(vide Mandalas II to VII) and the condemnation 
of the opposite view in the Bhagavad Gita (chap. 
xvi-8 &e.) afford an enormous strength to his 
psychological data. He tells as that in the par- 
ticulars of a class the points of community in one 
are not identical with those in another, but they 
are only two sets like each other. The points of 
difference equally form the essence of each indivi- 
dual and thua the full contents of a particular 
comprise both the points of community and those 
of difference. If those are real, no reason oan be 
seen why these alone should be thought unreal. 
Both being equally real as the essence of the 
thing, he cannot see that mere difference in the 
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essential nature between one and another could 
become the source of misery or defect. 

The cause of misery must be found in the 
peculiarities of each jiva t or in some circum- 
stances such ns pnssions, all culminating in Borne 
ignorance or misapprehension, which cannot with 
any propriety bo supposed to limit the Unlimited 
Intelligence, from which on the other hand, the 
limited intelligence cannot without help rise to 
the realisation of a better and evor blessed state. 
Accordingly the Sulrakara has shown how the 
gradation or difference does not in any manner 
mar the sense of perfect blessednesB of the jivas 
in the heavenly kingdom. Similarly the gtmas 
known as Salva, Rajas , and Tamas are those to be 
eschewed, but nob the qualities (i.e., the properties) 
of wisdom, nobility, power and such excellent and 
essential attributes which make the individual; 
for theso cannot go at all. This is absolutely 
truo of the Lord whom the gunas of prakriti 
could never assail. In fine the theory of Sri 
I Madhwn comes forward to exhibit the truth on 
Xtho basis that tho causes of our moral aspirations 
are absolutely real ; those conscious aspirations are 
equally real ; and the realisation of those aspira- 
tions must he and is a gloriously absolute and. 
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•conscious < reality — a position which alone he 
thinks confers true dignity on a philosophical view. 
It must be edifying to our , understanding to 
conclude that the religious and moral laws should, 
if at all, commend themselves for acceptance as 
resting upon such a background of philosophical 
positions full of consistent promise. In conclusion, 
we shall, with Sri Madhwa always praise the 
perfectly good and wise Lord and pray for a flood - 
of light which will ever discover the pure and 
simple truth to our limited yet unbewildered 
cense. 
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Sir Sycd Ahmed 
Sir Sycd Amir Alt 


Torn Dolt 
MrsSsrojlnl Baidu 
Bablndranntli Tagore 
Michael Mndbusndan Dutt f 
Dadabhal Naorojl 
Sir P M Mehta 
Dlnthaw Edulj! Wacba 
Mahadev Gotind Ranadc 
G K Gokhale 
Dr Kaih Bcbarl Gbose 
tala La j pat Bid 
Bari Yunna 
K T Taking 

Sorendranath Bancrjea 
Bomcsli Chnndcr Dutt 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
W G Bonncrjee 
Lai Mohun Gbose 
Kata Bam Mohan Boy 
VP Mndhnva Bao 
Sir J. O. Bose 
Dr. P. 0. Bay 
SIrT. Muthumml Iyer 
Devcndmnath Tagore 
Slr,S. P. SInha 
Prof. D. K. Karra 


Nauab Mohstn-ul-Mulk 
H H Tho Agha Khan 
Sir Salar Jung 
Sir S Submmanla Iyer 
Bal Gangadbar Tllok 
M K Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malaclya 
Babu Kris to Das Pal 
K N Mudbolkar 
Y Krlsbnuwaml Alyar 
Desran O Rangacbarlu 
Bahlmtulla Mobnmed Sayan) 
Iiwnnt Chandra Vldyasagar 
Behram)! M Malabarl 
Sir C Sankaran Nalr 
H It The Gaekuar of Baroda 
B Ragunatha Bau, OBI 
Sir N. G. Chanda varkor 
3. N. Tata 
Saslnada Bancrjl 
V. K. Ohiplankar 
Kesai chandrn Sen 
Praia pchandra Mazmndar 


Htotcinp 8ro, Price. Am, Four each. 

Saints of India Series 

This i8 a new Series of short sketches dealing with 
tho lives of tho most eminent saints that havo risen in 
India. Thcso lives are all basod on tho original 
account and biographies to bo found in tho several 
Indian languages. Each book also oontains a special 
account of tho peculiar roligious doctrines whieh each 
saint taught. Auniquo feature of these skotohes 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
thp poems anduttorances of thcso saints. Eaob volumo 
has a fine frontispiece. 

DRXANBSinVAK NAMMALWAB 
NAM DEV APPAU 

BKANATII NANDA 

KAMDAS XABIR 

TDKABAM CHAITANYA 

TULSIDAS VIVKKANANDA 


Frieo. Four Annas each. 


YALLABHAOHABYA 

NANAX 

GDBD GOVIND 
DAYANANDA 
RAMAXBISHNA 
BAM TIRATH 


G. A. Katesan & Co. , Publishers, Georgo Town, Madras, 




The ** Friends of India” Series : 

• This to a new Series of short biographical sketches of eminent, 
men who have laboured for the good of India, which the Publishers 
venture to think will be a welcome addition to the political and 
'historical literature of the country. Iheee biographies are to 
wrlttsn'ns to form a gallery of portraits of permanent Interest to 
sne student as well as' to the politician . Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the “ Triends of India " on Indian Affairs 
sra given in the sketches. Bach .volume has a fine frontispiece. 


Aon f Morley . 

A end Rlpoa 

Sir If. Wedderbarn 

Mrs, Annie Bsssnt 


- Henry Pswcetl 
Mr, A t O , Hams 
Sir Henry Cotton 
Lord.Maceuley * 


Aonf Mlnio Sister Nlvedlls 

Edmund Borke • Rev, Dr. Miller 

Sbsrles Brsdlsagb Sir Edwln’AmoId 

/»bn Bright Lord,Herdlnge 

The IiZiueb t— ' Will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical literature of the country. 


Hot iloDKHir Rev nw *— On the cover of each volume Is printed 
a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories are'told inn 
lively end interesting manner with short extracts from notable 
speeches delivered. The serin should be welcome to the public. ' 


Foolscap 8vo. Price Annas Four Each. 

. INDIAN TALES: AMUSING. READING.* - 

«BW IBDIAK TALES >. ■ TALES OF MARIADABAMAtf 
f ALES OF BATA ft AFPAJI ■ THE SOtf-Itf-LA.1V ABROAD 
VALES OF KOMAXI WIT TALES OF BAJA BIBBAL ' 
VALES OF TEKtf ALl RAMA » MAITHETI : A TBOlO STORY 
POLKLORE OF THE TELUGUd VBMAtfA , 

Price, Annas Four Each. ’• \ 

' ' / 

ht if you have . not already seen “ The Indian 
Review,” send', a ‘four-anna postage stamp" for a * 
free specimen copy to G-. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
Current issues will not he given as specimen copies.' 

G. A. Hatesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



g THE 

i BHAGAVAD-GITA 

a 


a 

a 

a 


- • » , * » 

Translation 'and Commentaries in English , 

' ’ t i .4 » r i 


ACCORDING TO 


» . SRI MADHWACHAJRY'S BHASHYAS 

a 

a BY Si SUBBA RAU, h.a.,‘ 

a 

a Translator of the “ Puma-Pragna ' Darsnna 
S ■ - PRICE RB. 3 ONLY. 

THE VEDANTA SUTRAS 

YflTH TOE COMAIENTARY BY 
SBI MADHWACSARYA ’ 

, i » 

A Complete English Translation 
BY S. SUBBA IiAU, m.a., * 

PRICE RB. 3 -S- 0 i 


a 

a 


a 


» 
a 
a 
a 

| , r ' 

fLife and Times of ffladhwaciiarya 

. i v < i i 

, ' - BY- , , 

- , • * * i 

C.,M. PADMANABHACHAI 11 AB, h.a. ’ 

Contains IHosfratlons and also a _ Hap of South 
„ Canara showing tho' thief 1 placca connected with the 
H biography. ' 

JJ , PRICE RS. 3 . 

a G. A.Nateean & Co., Snnkurnma Chetty Streot, Madras. S 




Hindu Religion and Philosophy 

The Bhagavad-GIta or, the Lord's Bong.— With the) 
text in Dovanagiri and an -English Translation, 1 JBy.j 
Mrs, Annie*, Bosant, Third Edition, As. 3. ' ■.>* 

-Sri Sankardeharya.— I. His Life and Times By 0. N. 
KriHhnaswamy Alyar, w.a., r..^. II. His Philosophy. ^By' 
Pandit Bitanath Tattvabhuehiin. Both in one volume.' 
As. 13. ‘ To Bnhsoribora of the 11 Review,” As. 8"., 1 . « ■*.* 
8rl Madhwa and Madhwnism. — A' short Historio’ 
Sketch; - By 0. N.,KriBknoswami Aiyar, m.a.~Ah.;22/ -To J 
Subscribers of the '‘Review,” As. 8. •' 

Sri Ramanuiacharva.— His Life and Times "Bv S 



BrI Sankaracharya’s Select Works.— Tho:’ Text in < 
Sanskrit/ Devanagiri typo and an' English' Translation, !: 
By 8'. Venkatarnruanan. B M Price Re. 1-8. To Subs- eg 
Bribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 8. ’ . ‘.’’V 

■Tho yaishnavite Reformers, of India.— Critical, E| 
Skotcbes of their Lives and Writings. - By T. Rajagopsla^Si 
chnriar, at .A., B, t. Price Be, 1. ’ To Subscribers of the w 
Indian Review,” As. 1&' * ; S 

_ 8wami.Vlvekana.nda.— An exhaustive and oomprehen- £ 
sivo coljcotiou.of his speeobcB and writings. With four Qg 
portraits. Third Edition.', Price -Rs. 3. ' To Subsonbers & 
of the " Indian Review,” Re, 1*8. ' . *. *•* " gj 

Aspects of tho Yedanta —By various writers. Second u 
Edition. As. 13, To' Subscribers of tho Indian Review,” ® 


5 -As* 8. 


£ G. A. Natesan & Go., Sunkurama Chotty Street* Madras, | 

f ’ THE -LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA, g 
| — By The Ahagarika Dh&rmap&la. . Price As. 12. To | 
8 Subscribers' As. 8. , ^ • •' . , 1 

1 ESSENTIALS Otf HINDUISM.^* Symposium I 
| by representative Hindus -Price As. 8. To Subscribers | 
| As. 6. . t " g 

® G. A. Nutos i &Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, g 

. - - 



